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Can 2494 Serious-Minded Men 


have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which 
to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few 
of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild 
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Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest 
guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of 
peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, 
and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine 
Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the 
fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? 
Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write today for further information to 
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The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
A Commissioned High School 
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Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 
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The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 


Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 
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Sister Superior 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow 
Indulge in a Bit of Argument 
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T SEEMS that Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow are having domestic difficulties, and all because there is a dif- 

ference of opinion. Mr. Sparrow stoutly maintains that the bug is his, while the “missus” insists the 

delectable morsel is her rightful possession. No doubt this once-happy and loving couple will become 
estranged—and all because of a foolish argument .... Which proves again the futility of arguing. 


Human nature being what it is we predict quite a number of “controversial discussions” during 
the coming year unless you supply yourself with— 


THE NEW 1934 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 


The cause of the argument will be DOUBT and ANXIETY regarding whether certain days are Holy 
Days of Obligation or not. Mother will-remind Father to be sure to wake up early “because to-morrow 
is a Holy Day and you must go to Mass.” Father replies that “it isn’t a Holy Day of Obligation”—and 
an argument ensues. The only way to bring the matter to a satisfactory conclusion is to go to the phone 
and apologetically ask the parish priest for the information. 

THE 1934 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR is worthy to be hung in any room of the house. Thirteen 
famous masterpieces of art. Reproduced in vivid colors, each painting will be an inspiration to a fuller 
appreciation of God and our fellow man. 


Sundays and Holy Days of Obligation 
Printed in Red 
Fridays and Days of Abstinence " 
Indicated by the Red Fish 


Important Feasts and Saints’ Days 
Illustration of the Subject 


Each Day of the Year Biblical Quotation 
Each month of the Year .. Thought-Provoking Motto 
Summary of “What Every Catholic Should Know”— 


“When Marriage Is Not Solemnized,” etc., are fea- 
tures incorporated on the back cover of the calendar. 





Nov. 1, 1933 


Single Calendar .30 
4 Calendars $1.00 
12 Calendars $2.70 


(If desired, 
name will be im- 

inted in neat Old 
English type on the 
front cover in the 
space provided, at 
no extra cost.) 
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Benedictine Fathers 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


I enclose ( ) for ( ) Calendars. 
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Nov. 1, 1933 


Single Calendar 40 
ES ae a 3 Calendars $1.00 
12 Calendars $3.00 


I do ( do not [) want my name imprinted. 


Cce gene tere Steno ene Mere ote 8” 





St. JosePH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3486.90. Total: $3486.90. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3382.96. K. A. R., Ala., $3; Mrs. A. V. D,, 
Ill, $5. Total: $3390.96. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 

Our Grail Building Fund edged: $3105.09. Total: $3105.09. 
‘a : : The above Scholarships are the voluntary donations 
ao ate a EG oa ga ee = NeW of our subseribers. When completed each Scholarship 
eens Wh uae $2. ; re Pe will give a 12 year course free to some poor boy study- 


Any donations towards a heavy debt incurred on this ing for the Holy Priesthood. Can you lend your as- 
building will be greatly appreciated. sistance? 


Address all communications to 
Our Scholarships THE ABBEY PRESS, 


MoTHER oF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
edged: $3858.22. Total: $3858.22. c/o Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 





ORATE FRATRES 


A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


Endeavors to promote an intelligent and spiritually fruitful participation in the liturgy of 
the Church. It is a response to the “most ardent desire to see the true Christian spirit 
flourish in every respect and be preserved by the faithful,” as expressed by Pope Pius X in 
his Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903—a spirit acquired “from its foremost and indis- 
pensable source, the most holy mysteries and the public and solemn prayer of the Church.” 


ORATE FRATRES appears twelve times during the Church Year. Vol. VIII begins with 
the First Sunday of Advent. Each issue forty-eight pages. Two dollars per year in the 
United States. Limited trial offer, six issues for seventy-five cents. 


OFFERAMU —A BOOK FOR MASS. Contains the Ordinary of the Mass 


in English and Latin and explanations of the parts of the 
Mass. Properly marked for group recitation. A means to introduce the Missal. Twelve 
cents per copy; discount in lots. 


POPULAR LITURGICAL LIBRARY 


of books, brochures, pamphlets and booklets. Send for free explanatory booklet. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
ST. JOHN’S ABBEY COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 
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THE Grail, a national, popular Eucha- 
ristic monthly for the family, is edited and 
— by the Benedictine Fathers at 
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May we on this joyful festival of her Nativity be 


blessed with an increase of peace of heart 
Oration of the Mass on the feast of the Nativity of the 


Blessed Virgin, September 8. 
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What is Wrong With the World? 


It is popularly supposed that this question cannot 
be answered satisfactorily. In one sense this is true; 
there are indeed wheels within wheels. But in another 
sense anyone who thinks can answer the question with- 
out the shadow of a doubt. 

Modern civilization is a very complicated machine: 
to understand it even superficially one must have a 
mind capable of grasping such intricacies as the Insull 
corporation within corporation. 

Yes, there are many wheels within wheels. Yet if 
that which makes all the wheels turn is left out, then 
one can easily diagnose the trouble with the machine. 
And that, my friends, is just what is wrong with the 
world. We can see everywhere that the wheels have 
either stopped or have come to turn pretty badly. 
Statesmanship, economics, finance, the family—all are 
either at sea without a pilot or have gone on the 
rocks, to change the figure rather boldly. Why so? 

Well, let us look back. Recall that the men and 
women who have brought us where we are were boys 
and girls once. And they are that kind of men and 
women because they were so directed—educated—when 
they were boys and girls. And when they were educat- 
ed, they were exposed to an education which was and 
is basically wrong. They were to learn about life and 
the conduct of life under a system which leaves out 
the Author, Preserver, and Guide of life entirely: un- 
der that form of education which patriotic (so-called) 
people tremble to criticize, but which is, in reality, the 
greatest menace to American civilization—our public 
school education. 

So what is wrong with our country and the world to- 
day is simply that people are trying to get along by 
leaving God out of the scheme of things. And they 
want God out of His world because He has laid down 
some laws which are inconvenient for fallen flesh— 
honesty, truth, fidelity, purity, but on these things as 
on a firm foundation is built the structure of our civili- 
zation. This point one does not have to argue; our 
last war, the collapse of business, the decay of morals 
and of family life are known facts with only this one 
cause. Figure it out for yourself. 


Schools are now opening. Which kind of education 
do you want for your child, the kind that is without 
God, that puts the child out on the sea of life without 
Guide or hope of safety; or the true education that, 
along with natural science, puts God into the child’s life 
and gives him the only correct method of living? 

Figure it out for yourself—H. D. 


Autumn Fruits 


September, laden with purple grapes and heavy with 
other fruits, closes another season and at the same time 
ushers in the autumn. The time for growing and 
ripening is over. The matured fruits are mellowing 
in the glad sunshine. Russet, golden, scarlet leaves 
will soon deck the landscape in a riot of inimitable, 
gorgeous colors. 

The tender sprouts of Spring held forth promise of 
the new plentiful harvest. However, in order that the 
gardens and fields may be productive, they must be 
cultivated and obnoxious weeds have to be uprooted 
from time to time. Besides this, a certain amount of 
moisture is necessary. For, if little or no rain falls, 
the efforts of the farmer will be of no avail and there 
will be no harvest to reap at the proper season. 

Similarly, to use a homely comparison, if we apply 
these words to the family, we may liken the child to 
the tender sprout of Spring that gives promise for the 
future. That child must be trained both by parents 
and by teachers; the weeds of vice and evil habits 
must be rooted out; the dew of divine grace must 
moisten his soul and make the will pliable. When the 
field of his soul has been thus cultivated and refreshed 
by the heavenly dews, he will produce the fruits of 
virtue, he will possess uprightness of character and will 
be an honor to his parents, esteemed by his fellow men, 
a worthy citizen of his country, and faithful to his God. 

That these happy results may be attained, the child 
must be placed in suitable environments to develop. 
For the Catholic child, the proper place for such de- 
velopment is the Catholic school, where there is an 
atmosphere of God, of religion. The public school is an 
arid land on which the dew of divine grace does not 


(Concluded on page 156) 
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Rainbow’s End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER XI—Myra’s NEW HELPER 


66 H, ma’am, I just love to iron!” ex- 

claimed the woman, in answer to 
Myra’s question, as she swallowed the aspirin 
tablet and drank some water. 

“Now come and eat something; then maybe 
you can iron a few things for me. I’ve had a 
busy week sewing for some people in town, and 
I just had to let some of my ironing ride. I'll 
be very glad if you will do it for me.” 

“Oh, God love you, ma’am, I’ll do every stitch 
of it! It seems so good to get into a nice, friend- 
ly, warm kitchen like this again! Reminds me 
of my own, while my husband was alive! Oh, 
we got on so well together, we were such 
chums!” And the tears began again to roll 
down her cheeks. But she quickly wiped them 
and applied herself to buttering a roll. In a 
few moments, the hunger which had seemed so 
far away now suddenly returned, and she ate 
the simple lunch with great relish. 

“Did you make these rolls, Miss—what is 
your name, dear?” 

“Myra is my name. 
this morning.” 

“They are simply delicious! I am ashamed 
of myself for eating so many of them, but real- 
ly I—” 

“Don’t excuse yourself. They are there to 
eat, Mrs.—? I don’t believe I know your name 
either—” 

“Tranon—Berenice Tranon. I’ve enjoyed the 
luncheon so much. Now I’ll wash the dishes 
and put away these things. You just go on 
with your work, Myra. Just tell me where the 
irons and ironing board are. I'll attend to 
everything.” 

“The irons are below in that cabinet, and the 
ironing board is on the stairs leading down cel- 
lar. I'll get out the things to be ironed. Will 
you dampen them while you are waiting for 
the irons to heat?” 

“Of course; and have you an apron I could 
put on? Since this is my only dress for the 
time being, I must protect it until I am able to 
buy my trunk back. I have several nice, ging- 


Yes, I made the rolls 


ham work dresses in it, and nice cover-all 
aprons too, if I could only get at them!” 

“Certainly! Here is a fresh gingham tie 
back. Won’t it be too long for you? I am so 
tall, you see.” The lady laughed a contented 
little giggle. 

“That won’t bother me in the least, Myra. 
I’ll just tuck it up a little like this, see? There; 
that will do nicely. Now for the dishes.” And 
she went to work with a will, while Myra, with 
a smile, went back to her interrupted curtain 
hanging. For awhile each was busy with her 
own tasks, Myra in the living room, Mrs. Tra- 
non in the kitchen. But every now and then, 
Myra would come into the kitchen for some- 
thing, and they would talk. 


“My, what a snowstorm!” cried Myra’s guest. 
“I think it is so jolly to have snow for Christ- 
mas, don’t you? Although,” (in an aside) “I 
don’t suppose I’ll have much of a Christmas 
this year. But I used to have the loveliest times 
as a youngster! No snowstorm was too big for 
me. The wilder the blizzard, the better I liked 
it. I was always the last one on the hill. I 
remained until my mother called: everyone 
else had gone home, and it was always quite 
dark before I could be persuaded to come in- 
doors.” 

“You couldn’t do that in a western blizzard,” 
observed Myra. “My uncle could tell you about 
them; he’s dead now, though. Everyone ran 
for cover and stayed there until the storm was 
over. Else you might have lost your way and 
been frozen to death.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard about them. But of course, 
back home, while we had some pretty deep 
snows, yet, the storms were not such that you 
could not be out in them if you liked that sort 
of thing; and I did!” 

Here a man knocked at the rear door and, 
upon opening, it proved to be the grocer from 
Marshall with a box of provisions and six holly 
wreaths. After he had gone Myra proceeded 
to tie red satin bows on the wreaths. 

“T may be silly,” she declared, smiling happi- 
ly, “but I believe I would spend my last dime 
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on Christmas decorations. I ‘simply have to be 
surrounded by them. I have a box of them 
stored in an upstairs closet, and after I have 
finished cleaning, we will festoon the rooms 
with bells and trimmings.” 

“T used to be good at that in the days gone 
by,” replied Mrs. Tranon. “My husband and 
I used to go out into the woods and bring home 
armfuls of evergreens and decorate with them. 
He always chopped down a tree too—either 
a spruce or hemlock. Once we had a pine that 
reached to the ceiling. We never had any 
children, but we decorated our tree every year, 
and hid our presents around it for each other. 
We had such fun on Christmas morning hunt- 
ing for them!” 

“We used to have a tree when I was younger 
and my mother was living,—”’ commented 
Myra, “but after she died, Daddy and I decided 
not to have one. It reminded us of her too 
poignantly, because she used to close off the 
room and trim it herself, and no one was al- 
lowed in there until the candles were lit on 

‘Christmas Eve. So instead, we just festooned 
the room and the chandeliers and had lots of 
wreaths.” 

“Do you have many callers during Christmas 
week ?” 

“Oh, indeed, yes; all the neighbors drop in, 
and I, in turn, go to their houses and, alto- 
gether, we have a very nice time.” 

“We generally had a party for all the neigh- 
bor’s children,” continued Mrs. Tranon. “We 
borrowed them for one afternoon and had a 
glorious time together, playing games, eating 
candy and popping corn. At dusk each child 
had a toy to carry home. It was wonderful!” 

And so they talked until the noon hour ar- 
rived, when they paused to lunch. The snow 
continued, but within all was warmth and 
cheerfulness. The windows sparkled, the kitch- 
en range shone, the blue and white linoleum 
was scrubbed to the nth degree of cleanliness, 
and the snowy, green-edged cloth on the white- 
enameled table with its burden of simp'e viands 
spelled the essence of homely contentment to 
poor Mrs. Tranon, whose heart ached at the 
thought of her own desolation and homeless- 
ness. 

Her heart had already opened to Myra and 
she looked longingly about the clean little house. 
If she could but remain in such a cozy place, 
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among kind-hearted people who really cared 
what happened to her! But she felt that she 
had already told enough of her troubles. She 
realized that Myra did not have a great deal to 
spare herself, and she did not want to impose. 
But in spite of all, she dreaded the moment 
when she must begin the long trip back to 
Greentree in such a snowstorm. She did not 
know whether she would be able to pay for a 
conveyance or not, depending on how much 
Myra gave her for her work. And then, grant- 
ing that someone would have given her a lift 
free, the thought of Christmas Day being spent 
alone in her desolate little room was almost too 
much for her. 

At times, whenever Myra was busy about 
other parts of the house, tears would start to 
the old iady’s eyes, but she would quickly sup- 
press them the moment Myra returned to the 
kitchen. Afternoon came, and the cleaning all 
finished, and the ironing put away, the two 
women proceeded to put up the decorations. 
They had a merry time doing it, but four 
o’clock came all too soon. Mrs. Tranon fear- 
fully watched the clock, as Myra had told her 
she was going to church at four and then on to 
a friend’s home for supper. Meanwhile, the 
blizzard had waxed wilder and wilder, and Mrs. 
Tranon began taking off her apron, prepara- 
tory to going out into it. Myra looked out of 
the window. 

“Now what are you going to do, Mrs. Tra- 
non?” asked the girl. 

“Go back to Greentree, I suppose. You have 
been so wonderfully kind to me, I’m sure I 
don’t know how to thank you. This morning, 
when I was at my wit’s end, I sat on some- 
body’s front steps, my feet were so tired; I 
thought I couldn’t walk another step. And I — 
prayed: Lord, I said, You’re trying me hard, 
but I know You have a kind heart; You've 
never failed me before when I prayed, and You 
won’t fail me now. Lead me to some kind 
soul. And here I found you! You know, if you 
trust in the Lord, He’ll never fail you.” 

Myra was deeply touched and nodded her 
head. “Yes, I know. I’ve experienced that 
many times myself.” 

“And I’m going to church on Christmas 
Day,” continued Mrs. Tranon, “and every Sun- 
day after that, and I’m going to pray for you, 
Myra, for being so kind to me! You know, I 
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wanted to go to church so badly last Sunday, 
but my good coat was in my trunk, and I was 
ashamed to go in the shabby, old-fashioned 
thing I came in this morning. You know, I 
used to use that thing to carry out ashes in at 
home, but my landlady put all my good things 
in the trunk and locked it so I couldn’t get 
them.” 

“I’m so sorry,” said Myra sympathetically ; 
she took out her purse. ‘Here are three dollars 
for helping me to-day. Is that enough?” 


“Oh, Myra, I really ought not to take it for 
the little bit.of work I did. It isn’t worth it, 
really!” 

“Oh yes; it was something to have you 
finish up that batch of ironing; it would have 
worried me, and I really didn’t have time to 
do it myself. It would have lain there until 
sometime next week probably. Then, your 
companionship was something.” 

“Well, I’m glad I could bear you company, 
although I’m rather a sad person to have 
around since my husband died. Seems a pity 
that you have to live alone. Don’t you get ter- 


ribly lonesome?” 

“Oh, sometimes, but mostly I am very busy 
about my household tasks, and helping folks 
with their sewing; then I have some wonder- 
ful friends. If they were'blood relations, they 
could not be kinder to me. That all helps me 


to keep cheerful.” Mrs. Tranon smiled and 
winked her eye. 

“Yes, Isaw him. Guess you won’t be lonely 
long. No use pitying you at all, is there?” 

“Oh, he is a very good friend—but that’s all. 
But it’s getting late, and here comes my friend 
Clara across the road. She and I are going to 
church together, you know.” 

“Are there church services at this hour?” 

“Oh no,” laughed Myra. “You see, we are 
going to contession so that we can receive Holy 
Communion to-morrow in honor of the Christ 
Child’s birthday.” 

“T see. I don’t know much about religion 
outside of my own church. You are a Catholic, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes; Holy Communion is what you people 
call the Lord’s Supper, you know. I suppose 
you have it in your church?” 

“Oh yes, only we don’t go to confession and 
tell our sins beforehand—although I really be- 
lieve it helps one to unburden his mind.” 
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“Yes indeed! Here is my friend. Come in, 
Clara. Meet Mrs. Tranon. She’s been helping 
me for the day.” Clara’s face was turned to 
her friend’s in surprised inquiry, but she said 
nothing. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Tranon?’ The older 
woman explained. 

“Yes, Myra here was kind enough to give me 
something to do so that I might earn a dollar 
or two. I was in awful straits; nobody would 
give me a thing to do, and I was just about 
desperate!” 

“Well, that’s just like her,” replied Clara. 
“Do you live in town?” 

“No. I am boarding at a home just at the 
edge of Greentree, and I hiked all the way from 
there this morning.” 


“You don’t mean to say that you are going 
back there in this storm? Who is going to take 
you?” Mrs. Tranon looked down and laughed. 

“These two good trusty feet, I guess. I don’t 
suppose anyone will be going that way in this 
storm.” 

“Too bad we haven’t a bus line; but we are 
a little off the beaten path. I am afraid you 
won’t be able to make it.. The blizzard is get- 
ting worse.” Here Myra looked out of the win- 
dow and noticed a car stopping outside; also, 
there arose a vociferous honking. 

“There’s Roy. I suppose he thought he might 
as well call for us. He is probably on his way 
to confession himself.” A moment later, Roy 
himself was noisily stamping the snow off his 
shoes out on the porch. 

“Oh, you’re all ready to go?” he asked, 
cheerily, as Myra opened the door. “Fine! Come 
along then!”’ After being introduced to Mrs. 
Tranon, they all filed down the walk, which was 
already piled high with snow and climbed into 
Roy’s machine. As they advanced down the 
road, the snow became worse and worse. Here 
and there Roy had difficulty in steering the car 
through the high drifts, and it took them a half 
hour to make the distance to the church, where 
at any other time, it would have consumed but 
fifteen minutes. Myra viewed the roads with 
anxiety. 

“Mrs. Tranon, I don’t see how you are going 
to get back home. I really don’t think you ought 
to try. There isn’t a soul on the road and no 
one will go out if he doesn’t have to. Suppose 
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you remain with me until the chances of get- 
ting back are better?” 4 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want to impose on you, Myra, 
especially after you’ve been so kind to me al- 
ready.” 

“But it’s impossible for you to go. You 
can’t walk, and it’s safe to say that nobody 
will be going that way-on such a night.” 

“Really, you’re too kind, Myra. I don’t like 
to bother you, but, as you say, I believe it would 
be rather dangerous to attempt getting to 
Greentree to-night.” 

“Then stay with me. I'll be glad to have 
you.” Tears stood in Mrs. Tranon’s eyes; the 
- Lord was indeed taking care of her. She would 
not have a desolate Christmas day after all! 

“Thank you. I’lt do all I can to pay you 
back.” When they arrived at the church, Mrs. 
Tranon decided she would like to go in. “I have 
lots to pray for, and more to thank for,” she 
said. 

They took her along to the Shanes, knowing 
well that any friend of theirs would be more 
than welcome. Mrs. Shane was busy making 
the Archer family comfortable; they were the 


poor family whom she had invited in to spend 


Christmas Eve. There were Mr. and Mrs. 
Archer, both about thirty-six or thirty-seven, 
Clifton, ten, Marian, seven, Aileen, four, and 
baby Gerald, ten months. Mrs. Shane was 
drying their shoes around the stove, for they 
had walked all the way from their home, a mile 
down the road, before she had had a chance 
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to send Roy down after them. In fact, they 
averred, they did not want to put her to so 
much trouble; so on they came, trudging brave- 
ly and cheerfully through the drifts. 

Mrs. Shane gave Myra’s guest a warm wel- 
come, and the latter insisted upon helping her 
hostess with the supper, which was almost 
ready to be served. As the baby was fretful, 
Mrs. Archer had to hold it in her arms, al- 
though she, too, offered her services. 

“No, you just sit still, Mrs. Archer,” said 
Myra, jocosely. “If four women can’t serve 
a supper without any other help, they ought to 
be shot! I’m sure you need the rest. You're 
to play lady to-night.” 

“Very well, very well, I'll sit right still and 
boss you ladies; see that you do everything 
right now, do you hear?” 

“In fear and trembling we do your bidding, 
Madame!” They knew each other as old neigh- 
bors, and thoroughly enjoyed this bit of banter 
together. 

“Oh, she’s used to playing lady,” put in her 
husband slyly. “She just sits and bosses me 
every evening, while I do the dishes, boil out 
the baby’s things, sterilize his bottles and sweep 
and dust.” Mrs. Archer smiled sweetly at her 
husband. 


“Really, he is too good! The baby’s teeth- 
ing, you know, and I can scarcely get a thing 
done, so Ed does what he can in the evenings.” 


(To be Continued) 


The Benedictine Lay Brother 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 


T goes without saying—and almost without 

remark—that this is a fast age. Most peo- 
ple are living so hurriedly that they have not 
taken time to note the fact. And few there are 
who know what it is to regret their hurry, since 
they believe themselves born to it—which is of 
all regrettable things the most regrettable. 
True it is that time is short and eternity is 
long, but the supernatural import of this 
maxim is far from uppermost in the minds of 
those who hurry through life. 


FAST AND SLOW LIVING 


The secret of spending well the brief time 
given us is to live it. thoroughly and economi- 
cally, with an eye to eternity. But to live life to 
the full does not mean to live fast; fast livers 
are the spendthrifts of vitality and the oppor- 
tunities of time. And to waste tine means to 
waste eternity. 

There are men who falsely imagine that 
everyone who has lived life to the full has made 
himself known and felt in the world. The real 
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fact is: very many of the approved human 
marvels of the age have, from the standpoint 
of upright living, been proved frauds. That is 
what Scrooge, one of Dickens’ characters, 
meant when he said, “Biggest humbugs make 
the most noise.” Nevertheless there are groups 
of men all over the world who are not spend- 
thrifts of their vital energies, who are not 
frauds, and who, notwithstanding, are living 
their lives thoroughly and fully, albeit without 
noise or exterior demonstration, because they 
are living them for God and eternity. The re- 
ligious Brother, and specifically, the Bene- 
dictine Brother, is a notable example of this 
type of men. 


FORGOTTEN BUT NOT GONE 


We often hear or read about a young woman 
who enters a contemplative order of nuns. 
The train of human events pauses a brief mo- 
ment to drop this youthful candidate who has 
elected to bury herself in a convent. If this 
chosen soul be one of the prominent passengers 
—from a wealthy family, a society girl, one 
who has moved often in the public limelight— 
her fellow passengers are at first shocked at 
her abrupt departure, then moved to pity. But 
in every case the train goes on and the one who 
has alighted is soon forgotten. However, in 
the case of young men who enter the religious 
Brotherhood, the train of the world’s thought 
does not even take time to stop: they drop off 
unnoticed and unmissed by the great masses of 
men. The Brothers in teaching orders now 
and then come in for some publicity, some 
thanks from the world for social services they 
are rendering, but the Brothers who are en- 
gaged in domestic labors and plying the trades 
for the cause of religion and whose lives, 
though unseen, are just as beneficial to the 
world, seldom, or never, appear before the 
public gaze. It is therefore with the purpose 
of broadening general knowledge of the Bene- 
dictine Brothers’ life and activities that the fol- 
lowing lines have been written. 


BROTHERS ARE TRUE RELIGIOUS 


St. Benedict, our Father in Christ, and the 
Father of all monks of the Western Church, 
was founded of our brotherhood more than 
1400 years ago. In the early monasteries estab- 
lished under his guidance only a few members 
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of the Brotherhood were raised to the priest- 
hood since only a number sufficient to supply 
the spiritual needs of the house were elevated 
to the clerical state. St. Benedict himself, ac- 
cording to the most trustworthy traditions, 
was not a priest. His Holy Rule was written 
chiefly for the guidance of religious not in the 
clerical state and the various monastic offices 
also were, in early times, entrusted to their 
care. The bulk of St. Benedict’s legislation, 
therefore, applies directly to lay members of 
the community, whereas the rules of many 
modern religious Congregations are intended 
primarily for those in the priestly state. 


Life for the Benedictine Brother is full—not - 


of excitement, nor of changing scenes, nor of 
varied experiences, nor of passionate seeking 
after honors, riches, or pleasures, but it is full 
of consecrated labors; it is full of active par- 
ticipation in the life and noblest works of Holy 
Church; it is full of peace and contentment. 
The candidate for the Brotherhood should come 
to the monastery, says St. Benedict, “to seek 
God.” And it is that purpose alone which makes 
aman consent to be forgotten by the world and 
gives him the moral courage to bend the ener- 
gies of his body to be used in the daily service 
of the Church, with no other earthly wages 
than the hundredfold of spiritual contentment 
and blessing which Christ has promised and 
actually does give to him in this life. 


WHENCE PEACE COMES 


The Benedictine family is one which is not 
fond of changing its dwelling place with every 
change in the seasons. When one enters a com- 
munity which has dwelt in the same spot, say, 
for three-quarters of a century and more, such 
as St. Meinrad’s Abbey, the home of THE 
GRAIL, he does so with the moral certainty that 
he is entering a well-established home, which 
may well afford him a secure refuge from the 
things he has left behind him on the outside. 
At least that one item of worry, constant and 
often disquieting change, will be a back number 
for him—of that he may be sure. And this is 
perhaps one of the most helpful factors in 
creating the spirit of peace so prevalent in 
monasteries. The Benedictine motto Paz 
(Peace) will be found on the door leading into 
the monastery, and its practical realization in 
everyday life will be observed beyond that door. 
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He who enters there as a candidate for the re- 
ligious Brotherhood will be gradually initiated 
into its peaceful way of living—a mode of life 
which does not conflict with the full growth of 
the spiritual life and at the same time is most 
conducive to the long life of the body. Many of 
our Brothers, now living, have attained, and 
passed, the ripe age of seventy years, and are 
now more active and vivacious than many 
younger men living in the world. After all, it 
is worry that cuts life short for many of us. 
That is why the good religious Brother enjoys 
a long life—he has a very negligible amount of 
worrying to do. His thoughts are not constant- 
ly bound up and troubled with the anxieties of 
earning his daily bread and of supporting a 
family. He has come to the cloister to seek 
peace, and he realizes before long that the meas- 
ure of peace which will be his depends entirely 
on his own powers of absorbing the family 
spirit. These powers he immediately sets 
about to enlarge and develop under the favor- 
able conditions found in his new state of life. 


THE CALL: 


The call to this state of life is more simple 
in its workings than is generally believed. 
There is no large list of requirements to be 


met; no high mental or intellectual standard 
is demanded of the postulant to the Benedictine 
Brotherhood. All St. Benedict asks is that “he 
truly seek God.” If he comes to join the com- 
munity because he expects to find there an 
easier and safer passage to heaven and a happy 
eternity, his motive is praiseworthy. If he 
enters among the Brothers in order to do pen- 
ance for his past sins or to make atonement for 
the sins of an unbelieving world, his action will 
merit the commendation of God. What else 
matters? Minor requirements—health, abili- 
ties, talents, etc., will be left for final judgment 
to the religious superiors. The candidate has 
a period of six months before him, during 
which he is to give the new mode of life an 
honest test. He goes to community exercises 
with the professed Brothers, works side by side 
with them at their manual labors, shares recre- 
ation hours with them, and thus comes to know 
the members of the family circle within which 
he intends to work out his salvation. 
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THE NOVITIATE 


After six months, during which he has both 
tried the monastic life and has been tried in 
it, the postulant begins his novitiate. This is 
a year of initiation into the spiritual life of the 
Benedictine family. At the beginning of this 
year he is clothed with the full religious habit, 
the tunic of which he has worn since the first 
days of his sojourn in the monastery. He is 
also placed under the care of the Rev. Novice 
Master, whose duty it is to train him to divest 
himself of the vain notion and practices of the 
world he has left behind him and to acquire 
steadily the higher spiritual life. 


THE TRUE AND PERFECT LIFE 


At the end of this period of one and a half 
years, during which the novice has had plenty 
of chance to see what the Rule requires of a 
religious Brother, he may either bind himself 
by the holy vows to the observance of that Rule, 
or, if he finds himself dissatisfied with, or un- 
equal to, the demands of community life, he is 
free to leave. In this the religious vocation al- 
lows much more freedom than the married 
state: They who contemplate marriage are 
given no such period of trial before making 
their final decision. The reason is that the vo- 
cation to the religious Brotherhood is a more 
perfect calling than that of the married state. 

Indeed, only after his profession as a reli- 
gious does life begin to expand for the in- 
dividual member of the monastery. For then 
the Brother ceases to be an individual. His 
work, his prayers, his every action takes on the 
properties of the entire group of men with 
whom he lives. From being a lone worker, a soli- 
tary figure whose personal worth exists mostly 
in his own mind, he sinks his own aspira- 
tions and merits in the great mass accumulat- 
ed by the members of the monastery as a whole. 
His slightest effort under obedience becomes 
worth something infinitely more valuable than 
paltry dollars and cents. He begins to realize 
the fullness of living because he is learning how 
to live in terms of everlasting life. Ah! Who 
dares to say that the Benedictine Brother’s life 
is not a full and perfect life? 


PRAYER AND WORK 


Moreover, no one can deny that his day is a 
full day. The Brothers at the Abbey begin 
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their day at four o’clock every morning. A very 
early hour, you will say, but there is a com- 
pensation—every Brother is abed by nine in the 
evening. There is no such thing as irregular or 
late times for retiring. The first hours of the 
day are spent by the Brothers in meditation 
and the recitation of the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin in their own private chapel. 
Having thus recited the praises of God in 
psalmody, they unite themselves in a special 
manner with the Divine Master, in whose ser- 
vice they have enlisted, by attending Com- 
munion Mass in the Abbey Church. 

The working hours of the day are spent in 
a wide variety of occupations. One might al- 
most say there are as many jobs as there are 
Brothers in the house. The monastery is like a 
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little city complete in itself. All kinds of trades 
—the “butcher, the baker, the candlestick mak- 
er,” the tinner, electrician, dairyman, gardener, 
blacksmith, carpenter, cook, bookbinder, print- 
er—every enployment, except that of travel- 
ling salesman, may find a place in the commu- 
nity. 

With the day well divided between prayer 
and work and recreation there is no reason why 
it should not be considered a full day, nor is 
there a reason why the life of the Brothers 
should be denied to any Catholic young man 
who comes seeking the one thing necessary— 
his salvation. He may confidently hope to find 
it within the walls of the monastery, as so 
many saints, canonized and uncanonized, have 
found it before him. ® 


Whom the Lord Loveth 


ISABELLE E. KEELER 


ARY Teresa Marston walked slowly 


down the hospital corridor on her way 


to the nurses’ home. Her thoughts were far 
away from the pitiful sights, the depressing 
sounds, which were the mosaics of her usual, 
busy, but monotonous days. This day had been 
so different; it had been all her own, granted 
to her by the kindly superintendent of nurses 
because Miss Dahlgren had known Tessie 
longed to attend the wedding of an old school 
chum, that her last case had been a tiresome, 
exacting one. 

Thelma Dahlgren also knew something else, 
or thought she did, and she wanted to have a 
long talk with this favorite nurse of hers be- 
fore sending her on another case. As the lag- 
ging steps passed her office, the door of which 
was partly open, Miss Dahlgren called to Tes- 
sie. 

“Come and sit down beside me, child, I want 
to hear all the gossip about this wedding. Shut 
the door, or we’ll be interrupted.” 

Tessie obeyed, reluctantly. Her heart was too 
filled with the reflection of her chum’s happi- 
ness, her mind too engrossed with the visions 
only a girl of twenty is able to conjure, her con- 
science too raw to make an interview with the 
keen, discerning woman whom she loved and 


admired, exactly welcome at this moment. She 
dropped listlessly into a chair by Miss Dahl- 
gren’s desk. As she did so, a crumpled piece of 
paper fell out of the pocket of her coat which 
was thrown across her arm. 

Miss Dahlgren leaned down and picked it up 
before Tessie could prevent her. It was not 
even folded—she could not help seeing that the 
neatly typed lines were verses, could not help 
reading the title of the little poem, seeing the 
name of the author. Tessie flushed guiltily. 


“Read it to me, my dear. I never could get 
any sense out of a poem unless it were read 
aloud. I’ve misplaced my giasses, as usual, and 
any author can make their work sound better 
when they read it. Go on, I’m all attention.” 
Tessie miserably began the reading and, as 
she got past the first line, her vibrant voice be- 
came tender, enhancing the real beauty of the 
words. Miss Dahlgren watched her, a strange 
expression in her observing eyes. The big of- 
fice was very quiet, the sign on the outside of 
the door, forbidding anyone to enter unless up- 
on important business. Tessie felt safe from 
intrusion, put her young soul into the lines that 
were a tribute to the girl who would never 
again share with her the simple joys of care- 
free youth. 
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EASTER BRIDE 
(A Humble Gift From Mary Teresa Marston) 


When Helen, clothed in virgin white, 

Kneels at the altar, Easter night 
To pledge her vows in acgents low, 

With heart aflutter, eyes aglow— 
A solemn hush will fall upon 

The lovely Church of good Saint John 
And tears be shed by those who came 

To biess the union of these twain. 
But—when she turns, in bridal sheen, 

From altar rail—a wife, serene— 
Oh! Risen Lord, be with her then 

To whisper Your Divine Amen. 


Dear little Bride of Easter night, 

You’ve earned th’ rapture, th’ delight 
Of knowing that your heart was wise; 

For, mirrored in a strong man’s eyes _ 
You’ve seen that glory women crave— 

A love enfolding, tender, brave. 
So—when you both fare forth to quest 

Life’s greatest joy—a tiny nest, er 
And leave behind you, hearts that ache, _ 

We'll dry our tears for your dear sake 
“And pray that God be with you then 

To whisper His Divine Amen. 


Sweet Easter Bride, at Love’s pure Grail— 
With lilies wrought into your veil— 
Your friends, who’ve gone so far ahead 
Upon the path your feet must tread, 
Bestow upon you crowns of praise 
For all your kind, endearing ways 
Displayed by you in every place 
Made barren now—without your grace. 
Dear heart—if, on Love’s troubled Sea, 
You chance upon some mutiny— 
The Crucified be near you there 
To whisper with you His Own Prayer. 


Miss Dahlgren’s eyes were suspiciously moist 
as Tessie finished the last line. It was going to 
be doubly hard, now, to say all she had intended 
saying to this girl who was, for reasons she had 
never defined, particularly dear to her. She 
was silent such a long time that Tessie in- 
quired, humbly, if she thought the poem was 
any good. 

“It’s beautiful, my dear. Very good rhythm, 
too, I fancy, though I must confess such things 
are not in my category. Tell me—since we’re 
on the subject, why didn’t you take up a liter- 
ary career instead of coming here to—drudge?”’ 
Tessie wondered if she dared intrude further 
still upon the tacit friendship that had existed 
between herself and this blunt, fearlessly hon- 
est woman whom she had so loved, so trusted, 
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that she had often told her snatches of her poor, 
drab little life. Seizing her drooping courage 
in both hands, as it were, she took the plunge. 

“You've always been an angel of goodness to 
me ‘Dolly,’” she began, using the fond abbre- 
viation of a good old Swedish name, falling, in- 
voluntarily, into the intimacy permitted her by 
Miss Dahlgren when they were alone—“and, no 
matter what you decide to do about—that case 


‘I lost—I want you to know that I am grateful 


to you, that I didn’t desert my post to—‘scrib- 
ble,’ as you call my attempts at poetry. She— 
my patient I mean—looked so sad, so tired, ly- 
ing in her narrow bed, waiting for the sum- 
mons that would carry her to a place of—rest— 
that, almost without knowing what I did, the 
pencil was in my hand and I’d begun to jot 
down the lines—the ones Doctor Terndorf 
found—afterwards.” 

“Let me see—you called that classic—‘Weary 
Mother,’ didn’t you? Most appropriate title, 
too, for, if ever there was a weary mother on 
this old globe, that woman was one. Doctor 
Terndorf called her—passing—by a glib, tech- 
nical name but—we both felt it was really neg- 
ligence on your part that hastened the tragedy 
he’d been trying to avert. I’m really very sure, 
my dear child, that you’d make a better rhyme- 
ster than you will—ever make—a nurse. I 
don’t think there is anything for me to do but 
to ask you to leave here, much as it grieves me.” 

“But, ‘Dolly,—Miss Dahlgren—you can’t do 
that to me,” cried Tessie desperately. “I should 
never be able to get another call—no hospital, 
no registry, would want me if—you send me 
away.” 

“I know that. But, in spite of my affection 
for you, overlooking all the privileges I’ve al- 
lowed you since the first days of your probation, 
I can’t allow you to go on, scribbling verses 
when the lives of your patients may be in jeop- 
ardy. It wouldn’t be fair, it wouldn’t be ethi- 
cal. William Terndorf is a father as well as a 
physician. That is the only reason you are still 
here. Why don’t you go back home, take care 
of that brood of younger brothers and sisters, 
and—scribble—in your spare time? You've got 
everything in your favor: youth, beauty, tal- 
ent, and yet you persist in trying to fit yourself 
into a profession that I’m afraid is not suited to 
you. I’m disappointed, for I had believed you. 
had the makings of a wonderful nurse and I 
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don’t often make mistakes in my judgments of 
people. But—the death of that poor woman 
was too heavy a tax upon my affection for you, 
Tessie Marston. Duty has to come before per- 
sonalities, you know.” Miss Dahlgren sighed 
wearily. 

“Dolly, please listen. I had done everything 
in my power for her; you, everyone, said she 
couldn’t have lasted another day. I had given 
her the stimulant—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the superintendent stern- 
ly, “an overdose.” 

“Who told you it was an overdose?” demand- 
ed Tessie. “Whoever did, told a deliberate lie, 
for I measured the medicine, drop by drop.” 

“T can’t say who told me, but I’m afraid it 
was not a lie. Don’t make this thing harder 
for me, child. I'll send you to a friend of mine 
who is something of a poet, but who has the 
sense to peg away at being an editor of a well- 
known periodical. He may be able to give you 
work—if you won’t go home. At any rate, it 
won’t be three months before you’ll be tripping 
down the aisle of that church over there, the 


happiest little bride in all the world.” 
Tessie looked out of the window, up at the 
cross that was gleaming in the rays of the 


spring sunset; the Angelus was just pealing 
forth the message of the Incarnation—the con- 
gregation drifting into the church for Benedic- 
tion, Easter joy and peace in their hearts. 
Impulsively she left her chair to kneel, in all 
her wedding finery, at Miss Dahlgren’s feet, 
burying her red-gold head in the superinten- 
dent’s ample lap. For a moment neither spoke 
and then, raising eyes that held in their soft 
brown depths something of the look of a faith- 
ful, pleading, frightened animal, with her red 
mouth quivering like that of a naughty, pun- 
ished child, she made one last appeal for mercy. 
“You don’t quite understand, ‘Dolly,’ all that 
I’ve had to bear. I—I shall never go down that 
aisle, a bride, because—I’m in bad faith. You 
must remember that my father was an An- 
glican clergyman, that he came with me, into 
the Catholic Faith, four years ago. Poor Dad 
—he always did follow me, in most things, 
leaned on me, somehow, loved me so. Weli— 
it was only a couple of years later that my 
mother died—really killed by all that she’d en- 
dured—because of my father’s inability to cope 
with the world of business. He’d lived as a 
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minister for so long he just didn’t know how 
to earn a living for us all. My Aunt Katie 
Marston came to the house then, to look after 
us. She’s very rich, I suppose. And—she did 
everything she could to turn my father against 
me. One time he accused me of—of—murder- 
ing my dear mother. He grew unhappy about 
his own change of religion and I know his sis- 
ter Katie had upset his belief, that she had al- 
most convinced him he had made a terrible mis- 
take. I just couldn’t live at home any longer. 
There was a scene every time I went to Mass. 
At last I left and, as you know, having heard 
Helen Pringle, my chum, tell of the wonders of 
the Terndorf Memorial Hospital, of your good- 
ness and—and fairness to your nurses, I came 
here, to Sterling, instead of going elsewhere to 
train. Helen and I had gone to school in South 
Bend, but she, too, always loved this little town, 
loved the church where she was baptized—that 
is why she was married there to-day. 

“Lately my Aunt Katie has seemed to have 
a change of heart towards me. She’s written 
me nice, newsy letters, telling about the kids, 
about my Daddy, insinuating that, if I’d come 
home, reason with him, he’d be back at the 
altar, serving God, as he was meant to do. I— 
she has made me feel that it is my duty to in- 
fluence Daddy to—do whatever would make 
him happy. I have almost come to believe that 
I did a very wicked thing when I deserted—the 
faith of our Fathers—left him, worried mother 
into her grave. If it were not for Aunt Katie, 
we'd starve. I—do love nursing, I want that 
diploma in June, more than almost anything 
else. You won’t send me back—in disgrace, 
‘Dolly,’ for something I didn’t do, will you?’ 

“All that fine raiment the ‘bribery’ of this 
Aunt Katie?” remarked Miss Dahlgren, ig- 
noring the last question, for the time being. 


“Yes! How else could I have gone to Helen’s 
wedding? I wrote her the poem, had it set up 
in Old English Script by that dear lad who had 
his leg amputated last summer. Tommy’s a 
printer, thinks I’m a pretty good nurse, and 
he’d do whatever I asked of him. I had the 
poem framed and Helen loved it—said she’d 
always keep it near her to remember me by. I 
write, ‘Dolly’ dear, because it expresses the 
longings, the loneliness in my heart better than 
anything else I can do, but it also gives me a 
little bit of extra money, and I like to send Dad 
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and the kids a present, now and then. Since I 
got my uniform, have earned a salary, I haven’t 
done much writing, just that fatal poem, and 
this humble little gift for Helen. If you send 
me home, I know I shan’t be able to keep on 
fighting, struggling to follow the Faith that 
once meant so much to me. It would be—so 
nice—to have plenty, to know peace again— 
I’d have to give in. And I don’t want to sell my 
soul for a mess of pottage.” 

Miss Dahlgren reached out, took off the 
transparent, wide-brimmed hat that was so be- 
coming to the piquant, flushed young face, and, 
tilting the brave little chin upwards, she looked 
earnestly into the brown eyes. Her voice was a 
trifle husky with emotion as she said— 

“You poor baby. Go get your supper. Get 
to bed early, dream sweet dreams and—report 
for duty on Ward ‘B’ promptly at seven in the 
morning.” 

Tessie was incoherent with gratitude. Threw 
her arms, suddenly, around the shoulders that 
were clothed in stiffly-starched, professional 
white, drew the honest, kindly face down to her 
own eager one and left a kiss upon the cheek 
that had known so few such caresses. 


It was upon this tableau that the eminent 
Doctor Terndorf intruded. He entered the of- 
fice so quickly, after giving the perfunctory 
knock, that Tessie had no time to arise from 
her lowly position. Not seeing her, over the 
desk and the chair occupied by Miss Dahlgren, 
he addressed the latter in a most unprofessional 
manner : 

“Thelma, I’m so glad you’re not busy—in 
spite of that idiotic sign of yours, There’s the 
devil’s own rumpus up at my place—wife’s 
down with one of her attacks all because that 
young jackanapes, Guy, has come hack from 
college with a fever—probably love sick, but 
Elsa hasn’t sense enough to see it that way. 
Can you spare me a good nurse, at once?” 

As he hurled the request at Miss Dahlgren’s 
rigid back, Tessie Marston scrambled, confused- 
ly, to her feet, her mind in a vortex, fear of 
immediate expulsion lurking in her big brown 
eyes. 

“Well, well,” smiled the famous surgeon in- 
dulgently, “if it isn’t our dear little sinner, sit- 
ting at the very mainspring of Mercy, begging, 
no doubt, for a chance to reinstate herself. Go- 
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ing to soften your heart, Miss Dahlgren, re- 
scind that sentence of—ours?” 

“It rests entirely with you, Doctor,” replied 
Miss Dahlgren, facing the big man with all the 
dignity she could summon. 

“Then, if that’s the way the wind blows, send 
her to pack her duds at once. I’d rather have 
Mary Teresa out there, looking after my family, 
than any other nurse on the whole staff.” Ra- 
diant with pride, tremulous with haste, Tessie 
gathered her things together and fled from the 
room. 

When the door had closed, ensuring privacy, 
William Terndorf gave vent to the feelings he 
necessarily had to repress at home. 

“You know, Thelma, its times like this that 
make me wish you hadn’t told me that lie some 
twenty-four years ago. Why did you do it?” 

“I—how did you know—I wasn’t telling the 
truth?” stammered the woman to whom truth 
was paramount. 

“I didn’t know it—then—worse luck. If I 
had, do you suppose I’d have ruined my life 
and hers in a loveless marriage? 

“But why, after all these—wasted years, do 
you ask me such a question? Why try to rob 
me of the one thing I had left—my self-re- 
spect ?” 

“Because that boy of mine needs a mother 

now more than he ever did. Oh! Elsa has spoiled 
him, fussed over him—yes—but she’s never un- 
derstood him, she never understood poor Wil- 
liam. Couldn’t see why I spent the money to 
erect this memorial in honor of the splendid 
work he'did with the poor, marred wrecks of 
the War in the Base Hospitals. Her whole life 
has been given up to those three selfish, grasp- 
ing girls; the boys and I never counted—with 
her. Now Guy, honor student at college, cap- 
tain of his football team, hero of every small 
boy and idol of every girl he is associated with, 
has gotten into the clutches of some—female. 
Name’s ‘Queenie’—ugh! it makes me ill to 
think of my fine lad, falling for a girl with such 
a trite name. He is really sick, I fear. I 
wouldn’t tell Elsa, she went into hysterics as it 
is, but—I’m worried about him.” 
. “You can’t make me believe Guy has done 
such a thing,” said Miss Dahlgren emphatical- 
ly. “I’d not believe it unless he told me so him- 
self, and you, his own father, doubt him. For 
shame, William Terndorf.” 
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“Bless your heart,. Thelma; maybe you’re 
right. But he keeps raving about this person. 
What would you have me think? A boy has to 
sow a few wild oats—even such a paragon as 
the lad we both love. Ah, well, its a funny 
world and I’m getting a bit sick of it. I really 
wish Guy would marry some sweet, home-loving 
youngster, raise a family, live at the old stone 
mansion that’s more like a tomb than a home. 
Wonder if that pet nurse of yours is ever com- 
ing back. I want to get out to ‘Williamsdorf’ 
as quickly as possible. I don’t like that fever 
of Guy’s.” 

Miss Dahlgren started to assure the speedy 
return of Mary Teresa, transformed from a gay 
wedding guest in the efficient nurse, when a 
faint sound at the other side of the office caused 
her to walk briskly over to the door which con- 
nected her own very private, very special little 
sitting room with the place in which she held 
her professional interviews. Doctor Terndorf 
watched her in amazement. Heard what she 
said with a sinking of the heart, sensing trou- 
ble ahead for the woman he had called friend 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 

“Ah! Miss Breen, how very convenient that 
you should be on hand at this moment,” ex- 
claimed the quick-witted superintendent of 
nurses, “I was just about to exchange your duty 
on the medical ward to a stretch up in the oper- 
ating room, helping Doctor Whalen at night 
with his emergencies. Take this note to him.” 
Handing the trembling girl a bit of paper on 
which she had been jotting words as she talked, 
“the will understand and thank me, for, you see, 
I’m taking his special favorite, Miss Marston 
away from him so—this will even things up be- 
tween us.” The cold, incisive tones branded 
Elizabeth Breen the most contemptible of sin- 
ners, according to the ideas of Thelma Dahl- 
gren who despised eavesdroppers. 

Slamming the door so violently that the 
books on her desk were jarred out of their 
places, she came back into the office and, seem- 
ing not to notice the shrinking figure of Tessie 
Marston who had just come to report that she 
was ready for this new case, with a woman’s 
usual illogical reasoning, she heaped upon the 
unoffending man some of the pain and fury in 
her sore heart. She, the fearless, honest, duty- 
loving woman, was experiencing that agony 
known to all good women when their precious, 
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innocent secrets are in the possession of an 
unscrupulous girl. 


“I trust you are satisfied, Doctor Terndorf,” 
she said scornfully. “Just because you happen 
to own this hospital you need not think that 
gives you any claims upon me. Why should 
you have come to me with your family trou- 
bles? There are other hospitals you could have 
reached, in that high-powered car of yours, 
other nurses you could have demanded instead 
of taking my particular favorite, my friend, 
away from me. I think enough of your son not 
to want to risk his life by refusing to let Miss 
Marston go with you. But, mark you, she is 
not to be subjected to the things that go on in 
homes like yours when there is a pretty nurse 
on duty in a sick room. That handsome hero- 
son of yours scribbles verse, I understand, so 
does Miss Marston. Well—I can forbid that 
you tell him of this talent of hers, for I will not 
have her heart broken by a—boy whose own 
father thinks him mixed up with some worth- 
less girls. That’s all I have to say—you’d both 
better be hurrying and—be sure to give the 
child some supper—she missed hers to-night.” 

Meekly, silently, humbly contrite, the fa- 
mous surgeon motioned to Tessie to follow 
him. At the door she turned, a volume 
of understanding sympathy in her ex- 
pressive eyes. Miss Dahlgren slipped one of 
her characteristic notes into the hand Tessie 
held out in farewell, asking her, wordlessly, to 
do all in her power for the son of the man she 
had just so caustically insulted. Tessie gallant- 
ly smiled back her promise and went down the 
long corridor to take up new duties, endure, 
perhaps, new trials, in the palatial stone man- 
sion Doctor Terndorf had said was like a tomb. 
As the big car glided away towards ‘Williams- 
dorf,’ a pair of baleful eyes watched, from the 
lavatory window, sending messages of ill will 


out upon the gentle spring night. So long a 


time was Doctor Whalen’s new assistant in 
scrubbing up for the operation under way that 
he had to call to her several times. Elizabeth 
Breen, muttering imprecations, sauntered into 
the brilliantly lighted operating room, a smile 
masking the hate in her soul. The Marston girl, 
graduated, actually, last February, had only 
two more months before getting the coveted 
diploma, if all went well, while the very capa- 
ble, ambitious under-graduate had still five 
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more months to serve the superintendent whom 
she feared as well as hated. Now, having put 
her on night duty, it would be almost impos- 
sible for the versatile Miss Breen to keep cer- 
tain appointments in South Bend, appointments 
that wouldn’t net her much success in the day- 
time. Unless the boy friend, owner of a large 
café, were amenable to reason, would allow her 
to mingle among the crowds of Notre Dame 
students who frequented Jake Coogan’s place 
whenever they could. 

These plans fomented in her brain as she 
handed the doctor sutures, sterile towels and 
did the many tasks assigned her, but upper- 
most in her thoughts were the words of Doctor 
Terndorf, the question he’d asked of the woman 
he’d evidently loved for a longer time than 
Elizabeth Breen had lived. Miss Dahlgren had 
jotted the answer to one of those questions on 
the slip of paper Tessie was, even now, holding 
in her hand. Looking at the stern profile of 
the silent man beside her in the car, she won- 
dered if she dared try to read what was written 
on the paper. He must have divined her 
thoughts, for, reaching across her with an apol- 
ogy, he switched on the cluster of lights by her 
window. 

“You can see now to read your final instruc- 
tions, my dear,” he said, considerately gazing 
out at the landscape that flashed past his own 
window. Thanking him, Tessie spread out the 
scrap of paper on her knees and read what 
Thelma Dahlgren had written, in shorthand, 
knowing that Tessie had spent a few months 
as a stenographer before coming to the hospital. 
With some difficulty, Tessie made out the note. 

“Dear child,” it began, “forgive the outburst 
of temper. I think my staid old heart is break- 
ing. The information about that stimulant 
came from someone none of us can trust. Call 
Doctor Whalen to-morrow and ask him who 
is on night duty in the operating room; then 
you’ll know the person’s name; may be you'll 
be able to stop her game. She intends to wreck 
my life—through your patient’s father. Tell 
him that the reason I—lied to him, twenty-four 
years ago, was because I wouldn’t spoil the 
deep-rooted faith of a man like him by marry- 
ing him when—I held other beliefs. My one 
idea of religion is—to respect that of other 
people. As to your own doubts, my child, let 
me say this: I don’t think God cares very much 
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for those who put their hand to the plough and 
then turn back. When things get too hard for 
you, remember the slogan I always use— 
‘Whom The Lord loveth, He chastiseth.’ Per- 
haps that will help you. Be firm in your faith. 
You are going among devout Catholics. See 
that you remain one. God keep you. Ever 
yours devotedly—‘Dolly.’ ” 

Tessie’s conscience stabbed her cruelly as 
she realized how far she was from being a de- 
vout Catholic. If only she could know the hap- 
piness, the security, that had shone from 
Helen’s eyes this very evening as she had come 
from the altar rail on her husband’s arm, then, 
perhaps, Aunt Katie’s offers would not seem so 
alluring. She must not yield to this temptation 
while she was at ‘Williamsdorf’ at least. Un- 
consciously her hand touched the rosary she 
always carried in the pocket of her uniform. 
Her lips moved, framing that prayer which 
has saved so many hopeless human beings from 
eternal punishment. Doctor Terndorf, recog- 
nizing the familiar motions of those young lips, 
quietly pressed the button that enshrouded her 
in shielding darkness. It was while her peni- 
tent Aves were still soaring heavenwards that 
Tessie first caught a glimpse of the gigantic pile 
of stone that by common courtesy was called— 
a home. 

As she got out of the car, she gave the slip 
of paper to her companion, whispering to him 
that it contained a message for him too. 

Together they approached the oaken portals 
to ‘Williamsdorf,’ were at once admitted by a 
butler who had been on guard, awaiting their 
arrival with great anxiety. Jarvis had served 
the family long and faithfully. The master 
had few secrets from this wise, loyal old man. 

(To be concluded) 


September 
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Evening of summer’s happy day, 
Cooling the heat, 

Shortening light. 

Vacation vistas slipping away; 
Comes its night. 


O sad is the schoolboy’s careless heart 

Play is at end, 

Discipline now 

Frowns at sweet summer, voluptuous, short, 
With earnest brow. 
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OST of us, who have listened to instruc- 

tions on Liturgy or read articles and 
notes on the subject in Catholic newspapers, 
periodicals and books, have become fairly well 
acquainted with the widespread effort that is 
being made toward a fuller and really effective 
taking part in the official and public or litur- 
gical worship of the Church. This effort, in be- 
half of a closer living with the Church— 
Christ’s Mystical Body—on the part of the 
faithful, is the task of the Liturgical Movement 
which Benedictines are promoting and to which 
Pope Pius X with his epochal Motu Proprio of 
November 22, 1903, gave special impetus. 

If we have also become somewhat acquainted 
with the history of the movement, we might 
have wondered just what there is in Benedic- 
tine monastic life to correspond with it. Nu- 
merous abbeys are publishing books and peri- 
odicals on the liturgy; some have founded 
schools of church music and sacred art; others 
have established liturgical institutes or are as- 
sisting parishes and groups by means of lec- 
tures and retreats. Such efforts represent an 
active response to the desire, aim, and call of 
Pius X, as well as of Pius XI, to restore the 
true Christian spirit to our intellectually and 
spiritually muddled times. 

The first aim of the movement is to impreg- 
nate Christian life of our times with the spirit 
of the early ages of the Church. This does not 
mean that we of to-day are to live in another 
age, but that its spirit, ever present in the 
Church, should actuate us now as it did then. 
Years ago this spirit received a setback. The 
influence of the so-called Renaissance and the 
Reformation tended to direct the minds of men 
toward an individualistic outlook upon life and 
the arts, but particularly with regard to 
religious life and the service of God. 
To carry out the will and comply with 
the rights of God was not the first con- 
sideration, but to please oneself; hence we 


find increasing, since that time, a great number 
of eccentricities especially in music and archi- 
tecture; and various devotions began to sup- 
plant the liturgical worship of the Church. 
With the coming of the Reformation came also 
the principle of private judgment in matters of 
religion. Humanistic tendencies made their in- 
roads into some of the religious congregations 
that arose about this time. Even one or the 
other offshoot of the Benedictine Order became 
more or less affected as a result of adopting in- 
dividualistic theories, such as the Congregation 
of St. Maur, with the consequence that despite 
brilliant scholastic attainments it disintegrat- 
ed and ceased to exist. 

The task Pope Pius X set for himself was 
to reintegrate Christian life—“to restore all 
things in Christ’”—chiefly by leading it back 
to “its foremost and indispensable fount.” This 
fount is the active taking part in the liturgical 
worship of the Church, of which the “gen- 
eral scope,”’ as he says in his Motu Proprio, is 
“the glory of God and the sanctification and 
edification of the faithful.” Hence “among the 
cares of the pastoral office a leading one,” he 
held, “is that of maintaining and promoting 
the decorum of the house of God in which the 
august mysteries of religion are celebrated, 
and where the Christian people assemble to re- 
ceive the grace of the Sacraments, to assist at 
the holy Sacrifice of the Altar, to adore the 
most august Sacrament of the Lord’s Body, 
and to unite in the common prayer of the 
Church in the public and solemn liturgical of- 
fices.”’ 

With these words of the Holy Father it is 
not hard to recall what our Lord did to the pro- 
faners of the temple; His relating how the 
penitent prodigal was again received into his 
father’s house; and how He taught us to pray 
Our Father (not My Father), give us (not me) 
our daily bread. Thereto he might also recall 
that at the approach of His sufferings He com- 
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pared His and our life to a grain of wheat 
which first must die before it can bring forth 
fruit; again, to a vine with its branches, the 
fruitfulness of these branches depending on 
their being united with the Vine and drawirg 
therefrom their life. And we might here re- 
member how in the prepared room of the Last 
Supper our Lord washed the disciples’ feet that 
they be “clean wholly”; +how He instituted the 
Holy Eucharist as our Sacrifice and our Bread 
of Eternal Life; how in His discourse there- 
after He insisted on love as the bond to unite 
us one.to another and all with Himself and the 
Father; and how at its conclusion and in antic- 
ipation of the cost of His redemptive and aton- 
ing work He remarked, “Father, I have glori- 
fied Thee on earth, I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest me to do.” 

These and similar instances of the true spirit 
were given the first Christians to understand 
and to carry into effect. When St. Peter 
preached his first sermon to thousands, and 
these being touched by what he said and want- 
ing to know what to do, he told them, “Do pen- 
ance and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of your 
sins” (Acts 2:37-38). St. Paul, teaching the 
Romans regarding their baptism in Christ, 
said: “We are buried together with Him by 
baptism into death; that as Christ is risen 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we 
also may walk in the newness of life (Rom. 
6:4). We read also that “the multitude of be- 
lievers had but one heart and one soul” (Acts 
4:32), “continuing daily with one accord in 
the temple” (ib. 5:48), “persevering in the doc- 
trine of the apostles and in the communica- 
tion of the breaking of bread and in prayers 
(ib. 5:48); “admonishing one another in 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual canticles, singing 
in grace to God” (Col. 3:16). 

To-day we Christians still have something of 
the spirit bequeathed us by our Lord and by 
our forbears. We have to admit, however, that 
while we are concerned about self-sanctifica- 
tion—for we more or less frequently receive the 
Sacraments—we could be far more intent upon 
glorifying our heavenly Father through our 
worship and our lives. We indeed go to Mass 
on Sundays and holydays, also say our prayers; 
but how many of us are united with one an- 
other, with the priest at the altar, and with 
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our High Priest to act and pray as one? Is not 
our individualism apparent in preferring our 
private devotions to saying the prayers of the 
Mass and participating most effectively in the 
holy Action? Again, in preferring almost any 
other occupation to taking part in the singing 
of the psalms at Vespers? With our lack of 
participating in liturgical worship and absence 
of concerted action, there is also the difficulty 
of getting the family together for prayer in 
common; moreover, of being at one with the 
Holy Father, our bishops, and pastors, in pro- 
moting and carrying on good works for fruit- 
ful Catholic Action. And why do we tolerate 
the undignified appearance of some of our 
churches; why do we hold on to operatic and 
other worldly musical performances in church 
instead of restoring the Church’s own music, 
Gregorian chant? We are still prone to consult 
our personal likes and dislikes; we show hard- 
ly any signs, if at all, of conforming to the 
Holy Father’s will with regard to the decorum 
of the house of God. 

Now it is precisely the object of the Litur- 
gical Movement to point out and lead us on to 
the better way, one more truly Christian and 
more fruitful in disinterested God-pleasing 
activity. This better way our Lord has shown 
us by word and exampie, and a glimpse into the 
life of the early Christians has served us as an 
illustration. On turning to St. Benedict’s monas- 
tic institution, one finds that it is this self- 
same Christian spirit which the founder has 
transmitted to his Order by making it actively 
participate in, carry out, and live the liturgy of 
the Church. He saw to it, in the words of 
Festugiére, “that the spirit of the first Chris- 
tian centuries impregnate it.” He “was the 
spiritual continuer of the first Christian genera- 
tions .... He bequeathed the liturgy to his sons 
as their chief work and as the chief source of 
their spiritual life. The more one meditates 
on the Rule of St. Benedict, the more one can 
grasp the influence which the liturgy has had 
on the one authentic Benedictine mentality” 
(La Liturgie Catholique). A look, then, into 
the life of Benedictines, may further serve to 
inform the reader regarding their efforts in 
behalf of the Liturgical Movement, as well as 
their endeavors to conform to the true Chris- 
tian spirit through liturgical participation. 

The principal Benedictine work is liturgical. 
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Since the Christians of the first generations 
came daily to the temple and with one accord 
praised God in psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
chants, St. Benedict, in his Rule, repeatedly de- 
termined that nothing be preferred to this 
Opus Dei, this Liturgy, this Work of God (Ch. 
23, 48, 50); and one of the first tests of fit- 
ness of a newcomer to be received into the com- 
munity is his eagerness to perform this Work 
(Ch. 58). That it be carried out properly, St. 
Benedict laid down specifically, in twelve of the 
seventy-three chapters comprising his Rule, all 
the regulations that are to govern the celebra- 
tion of this Work, this Divine Office or Liturgy 
of Praise and Adoration. The monastic family 
is to “sing wisely,” with such devotion that 
“our mind is in harmony with our voice’; and 
this “in the presence of the majesty of God and 
His angels” (Ch. 19). 

Since the Rule requires the individual mem- 
ber to appear with the family for the Divine 
Work, a condition is created in which liturgical 
activity best flourishes. And where it does, 
there also God is truly worshiped; and recip- 
rocally, it will have abundant effect in the 
sanctification of those who actively take part. 
This spirit St. Benedict carried over also into 
every phase of daily monastic life. Everything 
is to be done as much as possible in common, 
humbly, and honorably, so “that in all things 
God may be glorified” (Ch. 57). 

Conformable, moreover, to the spirit of the 
liturgy, which is disinterested, objective, ever 
expresses itself in the plural, and in which the 
participants like the first Christians merge 
their individuality in the group, St. Benedict 
made corporate action a first essential in his in- 
stitution. There is, therefore, in each monastic 
community, in greater or lesser degree, accord- 
ing to the cooperation of the members, that in- 
dispensable oneness for which our Lord prayed 
after the Last Supper, which animated the first 
Christians, and of which especially the liturgy 
of the Mass daily reminds us. Our Lord’s 
prayer “that they all may be one, as Thou, Fa- 
ther in me and I in Thee” (John 17:21); His 
figure of the vine and branches signifying its 
necessity of our being joined to Him; St. Paul’s 
teaching of the Mystical Body of Christ; the 
testimony of St. Ignatius the martyr at the 
beginning of the second century, namely, 
“Wherever the bishop appears, there also let 
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the people be, just as there where Christ is, 
there also is the Church” (Ep. to the Church 
in Smyrna)—this St. Benedict realized for each 
monastery. It is a family with an abbot at its 
head who is “to hold the place of Christ in the 
monastery” (Ch. 2). Thus the monastic family 
is a compact unit, just as the members of a 
parish, on being united with their pastor at a 
liturgical function, form a compact unit in the 
great body of the Church. And all the families 
of the Benedictine Order, making up a whole, 
might be said to form a distinct organ within 
the great organism of the Church. Of Chris- 
tian society, then, as Dom F. A. Gasquet says, 
“monastic life is preeminently the model, and 
here we have the reason for the monastic or- 
der ... becoming the apostle of nations” (Revue 
liturgique et benedictine). 


In the monastery but little room is left for 
individualistic activity and none for self-seek- 
ing ambition. The individual may not do but 
what is permitted him. This he does, indeed, 
in his own way. He may and should also pray 
by himself, for each one of us has his own 
way of praying to our heavenly Father. But 
since the monk stands also in definite relation 
to the community, just as the individual to so- 
ciety and the Christian to the Mystical Body 
of Christ, the Church—social or united activity 
is to take precedence. And primarily as social 
beings do we enter into the spirit of the liturgy. 
In it the individual, in a way, loses himself, but 
again finds himself and his activity in the group 
as a whole. With the work that is given the 
monk to do he seeks to advance the interests of 
his community, yet so that God is thereby 
served. With the liturgy he is active in the 
group; at the same time as a member of the 
whole Church, the praying Church, beseeching, 
atoning, thanking and praising before the 
throne of the Father—through Christ, the Head 
of the Mystical Body, with and in Him. . The 
individual, like a cell of his own body, indeed 
has his own life to live, but also has, and pri- 
marily, a definite function in the whole, for 
upon this his own life depends. 


What the monk is to lose of his life is its 
egocentric tendency, even when seemingly 
worthy; and what he is to gain is his true cen- 
ter—Christ—without whom there is no living 
to the Father and no returning to Him. Thus 
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he dies to self like a seed that is put into good 
soil, losing erstwhile characteristics so that 
growth in the new life proceeds and good fruit 
is eventually brought forth. That the novice 
may realize, on pronouncing his vows of pover- 
ty, chastity, obedience, stability in the monas- 
tery and mending old reprehensible ways, he is 
told “that from that day onward he will no 
longer have power even over his own body”; 
he lays aside the clothes in which he came and 
is vested in the monastic garb to symbolize this 
death to self (Ch. 58). The sincere novice 
thus escapes becoming one of the self-seeking 
sarabaites, who are, in St. Benedict’s words, “a 
most disreputable class of monks,” and he en- 
ters among the number of the cenobites, “that 
most valiant kind” (Ch. 1). These serve one 
another in Christ and obey the abbot or prior 
as if Christ Himself commanded and as He 
Himself exemplified in His obedience to the 
Father. 


All that becomes easy upon entering, at the 
same time, the liturgical or interior life of the 
Church. Therefrom, in the Mass, in the Sacra- 
ments, in prayer; in the Sunday, solemn feast- 
day and ferial celebrations; in the successive 
seasonal observances of the liturgical year—the 
rightly disposed participant draws rich sus- 
tenance of the divine life of grace toward a 
holy life in and through Christ and His Holy 
Spirit. He becomes, in the words of Psalm 1, 
“like a tree which is planted near the running 
waters, which shall bring forth its fruit in due 
season.” He seeks to sanctify all he has to do, 
making it “worthy in its perfection of the Mas- 
ter for whom it was done,” as De Hemptinne 
says in his Brief Account of the Order. ‘Mass, 
divine praise, prayer, always occupied the place 
of honor in the daily routine; it is from these 
summits that the monk again descends to earth. 
In the presence of his work one always finds 
him in some degree an artistic soul.... He de- 
sires to communicate to creation of what he has 
imbibed in contemplation.” 


It is, then, in great measure attributable to 
this interactivity between liturgical and daily 
monastic life that secures for an accordingly 
regulated Benedictine community the true 
Christian -spirit as it prevailed in the early 
Church. Is it to be inferred, then, that Chris- 
tians of to-day are to turn the time clock back 
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to live as the first Christians did, or to enter 
upon the monastic life? Not at all. What is 
most desirable and necessary is that they join 
in, not merely at, the liturgical worship and 
prayer life of the Church to-day—in this cor- 
porate worship and prayer. 


It is this spirit of corporate activity, as exem- 
plified in early Christianity and in Benedictine 
life, this letting go of private interests to be- 
come merged in the totality, that ought to pre- 
vail again in our day. Such a solid religious 
activity at once symbolizes and gives reality to 
the union of one with another in the same 
spirit, and of all as one body united in Christ. 
In such activity union is made perfect and God 
is adored and served “in spirit and in truth.” 


Thus Christians of to-day are called upon to 
“unite in the common prayer of the Church in 
the public and solemn liturgical offices,” as 
Pope Pius X expressly stated; to eschew the 
self-adulating and worldly in art and in music 
“so lightly introduced and so tenaciously main- 
tained even among responsible and pious per- 
sons’; to seek and promote, above all, “the 
glory of God and the sanctification and edifica- 
tion of the faithful.” And our present Holy 
Father pointed out a great means to secure 
united activity when he said in his Divini Cul- 
tus: “In order that the faithful may participate 
more actively in divine worship, Gregorian 
chant in that which pertains to the people 
should be restored to their use.” And here is 
his reason: “It is quite necessary that the 
faithful, not as visitors or dumb spectators, but 
as worshipers thoroughly imbued with the 
liturgy, should take part in the sacred cere- 
monies.” 


Pope Pius XI has left no room for doubt con- 
cerning his meaning; and since one or the 
other reader may not have read this most im- 
portant document, at least this much more 
might well be here quoted : 


Liturgy is certainly a sacred thing: for 
by it we are elevated to God and joined 
with Him; by it we give testimony of our 
faith and bind ourselves to Him in most 
solemn homage for benefits and assistance 
received, of which we are constantly in 
need. Hence there is a kind of intimate 
relationship between dogma and sacred 
liturgy, and likewise between Christian 
worship and the sanctification of souls... . 
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These general supplications, in the be- 
ginning called the “Work of God,” and 
then the “Divine Office,” a debt as it were 
to be paid daily to God, were at one time 
made both day and night, in the presence 
of great bodies of the faithful. And it is 
remarkable how much from earliest times 
those noble songs which adorned the sacred 
prayers and liturgical practice contributed 
to fostering piety among the people. For 
especially in the ancient basilicas, where 
bishop, clergy, and people joined alternate- 
ly in singing the divine praises, liturgical 
chants were of no little avail, as history 
records, in winning a great many of the 
barbarians to Christian worship and civili- 
zation. In the Christian temples the oppo- 
nents of Catholicity learned more deeply 
the dogma of the Communion of Saints... 

From this it may be understood why the 
Roman Pontiffs have exhibited so much 
solicitude in keeping and preserving the 
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liturgy .... Likewise it is clear why the 
Holy Fathers commented upon sacred 
liturgy (or the law of supplication) in 
speech and writing; and why the Council 
of Trent decreed that it should be dis- 
ee and explained to the Christian peo- 
ple. 


What was intended by this paper was to af- 
ford the reader a few ideas on the spirit that 
pervades the liturgy of the Church; on how 
true Christianity issues forth on participating 
in it; how it is cultivated in Benedictine life; 
and how, according to the Holy Father, this 
spirit is to prevail again to-day. For as mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body we are privi- 
leged to share in His life, in His work, and in 
His reward—in and through Him doing His 
good work against that of the paganizing world 
of to-day. 


Why the Mad Scramble? 


MARGARET C, MOLONEY 


Re weary of the “prod” articles I find in so 


many of my magazines. A prod is some- 
thing to make one step a little faster—liven up. 
All right for some folks, just as a dose of qui- 
nine is all right for some folks, those who have 
malaria lingering in their systems, maybe, but 
not all right for all folks. Neither is a prod. 

In the South American countries they have 
passed a law doing away with the prod in driv- 
ing cattle. 
jured the hide, made it unfit for leather. It isn’t 
the future use of the hide that bothers me when 
considering the housewife’s prod, it’s the pres- 
ent—right now. 

I went to see my doctor some weeks ago. 
Didn’t feel so good. Had in mind a tonic that 
would give me the urge to do some of the things 
that the prod article advocates. “Nothing much 
wrong” said the doctor. “Just reaching that 
age where a little slowing up is in order. You'll 
have to learn to take it easy—save yourself 
whenever and wherever possible.” 

I went home saddened. Growing old. I had 
looked over the last hill. Well, if there’d be 
no more hill climbing I’d be taking it easier, 
and so I got a specially good dinner for my 
family, was a little kinder. “The last of life 
for which the first was made” would be sweet— 


It was not only inhuman but it in-. 


and comfortable. What matters in a lifetime, 
anyway, if we do not make ourselves loved 
along the way? 

After the work was done I sat down to rest 
and read and chat a bit. The first page I 
turned was a prod article. “Don’t let yourself 
get in a rut” it shouted at me—upset me. I 
read on. If I didn’t find zest in keeping my 
house right up to the minute, I was told I could 
admit to myself and to the world that I had out- 
lived my usefulness, that I was OLD. I stopped 
and thought about that. What if I am getting 
old. Age has its compensations. 

Besides, my rut isn’t the awful thing some 
people picture ruts. Mine is a nice roomy rut, 
warmed with love, gay with humor, security 
abides, peace that accompanies understanding 
always—and restfulness. Why should I scram- 
ble out and start chasing a will-o-the-wisp to 
impress someone who means nothing at all in 
my life? 

Himself loves his old chair. If I get all 
fussed up over that chair, sell it to the junk 
man, and get in its place a chair that will pro- 
claim to an authority (if one chances to call) 
that I know my onions when it comes to chairs, 
what does that get me? 

(Concluded on page 156) 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—tThere died at Bray, Co. Wicklow, Ireland, on June 
9th Mrs. Louise M. Stacpoole Kenny, an estimable lady 
who, from her frequent contributions to Catholic 
publications, was widely known as a charming writer. 
Biographies and novels were also the product of her 
gifted pen. From time to time articles and stories of 
this writer appeared in the pages of THE GRAIL. We 
still have on hand several of her manuscripts that have 
not yet seen the light of day—Mrs. Kenny was a 
widow. On her mother’s side she was descended from 
Sir Robert Stacpoole, who was knighted by William the 
Conquerer. The deceased leaves to mourn her loss two 
daughters and a son. We commend the repose of her 
soul to the prayers of our readers. 

—The Rev. Michael E. Jacobs, S. J., of Montreal, 
Canada, is a full-blooded Mohawk Indian. By giving 
one of its tribe to the Society of Jesus the Mohawks 
of to-day have repaired to some extent the cruelties 
their ancestors heaped upon the early Jesuit mission- 
aries. 


—Sometime ago Rome granted a plenary indulgence 
for the recitation of the breviary daily before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed or hidden within the taber- 
nacle. Just recently an indulgence of 500 days has 
been granted for the recitation before the Blessed 
Sacrament of one of the eight divisions of the Office 
known as “hours.” Moreover, for the invocation: 
“Jesus, our way and our life,” an indulgence of 300 
days is granted to all who are engaged in gratuitously 
manufacturing or repairing sacred vestments. 


—We read that 623 Chinese boys and girls, Eucha- 
ristic Crusaders in the Vicariate of Nanking, who gath- 
ered at Zikawei for a congress, sent a telegram to the 
Holy Father to express their homage and to promise 
prayers for his intentions and for the new Chinese 
bishops, also to declare their purpose of promoting 
Catholic Action—At the Offertory of the Congress 
Mass the leader of each group came forward to lay at 
the feet of the bishop a little basket of bamboo which 
contained as many grains of wheat as they had offered 
up prayers. These grains, which numbered 154,628 
were given to the Carmelite Nuns to be ground into 
flour for altar breads. 

—The Rev. Matthew J. Smith, editor of The Denver 
Catholic Register, and head of a chain of Catholic 
weeklies, together with two other Denver priests, has 
been named a Domestic Prelate with the title of Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor. 


—Sister Mary Nazaria Frenzel and Mary Celsa 
Frenzel, twins, who belong to the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, whose mother house is at Milwaukee, had 
the rare privilege of celebrating together on August 
19th the golden jubilee of their religious profession. 
Sister Mary Nazaria, moreover, is also completing 
fifty years of service at St. Michael’s Church, Chicago, 


where she spent nearly forty years as instructor in 
needlework. 
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—A wedding took place recently at Coventry, Eng- 
land, in which the celebrant of the Nuptial Mass, Dom 
Placid Barr, O. S. B., the two servers, the best man, and 
two of the bridesmaids were brothers and sisters of 
the bride. Instead of carrying an expensive bouquet of 
delicate flowers the bride very sensibly carried a white 
missal and the bridesmaids carried white prayer books. 

—tThe seventy-fifth anniversary of the last appari- 
tion of Our Lady at Lourdes was commemorated with 
a Pontifical High Mass in front of the famous basilica 
at six o’clock in the evening. The Holy Father had 
given special permission for the Mass at this late hour 
of the day. Besides a Cardinal, several archbishops, 
and a number of bishops, about 60,000 persons were 
present. Some 60,000 also took part in the torchlight 
procession that evening. Solemn Vespers with sermon 
preceded the Mass. 

—The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments under 
date of July 3, 1933, granted to the administrator of 
the Diocese of Helena, Montana, the privilege of per- 
mitting the Rev. James Kelly of that diocese to cele- 
brate three Masses on Sundays and Holy Days of 
Obligation so as to give Catholic men in the reforesta- 
tion camps an opportunity to fulfill their religious 
obligations. Other priests of the diocese, who are 
similarly engaged, are directed to apply to the chan- 
cery office, if they need this faculty. 

—Mrs. Frances Ruffin Durham won the second prize 
in the nation-wide contest “I Cover the River Front,” 
sponsored by the United Artists corporation. Mrs. 
Durham is a resident of Mobile, Ala., and for some 
years was marine reporter for southern papers. She is 
now one of the editors of the Mobile Press-Register. 
Her prize-winning story, “The Black Pirogue,” is 
founded on a legend of the Gulf coast that the spirit of 
a slave pilot, who perished in a black canoe, haunts the 
waters of the Gulf and that anyone who sees the “Black 
Pirogue” bobbing up in the water will meet death by 
drowning. Mrs. Durham is a graduate of St. Joseph’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, as is also her mother, 
the southern writer, Mrs. M. E. Henry-Ruffin, L. H. D. 
Mrs. Durham is a great, great, great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Jefferson and a direct descendant of Captain 
Francis Gildart of the Revolutionary Army and terri- 
torial governor of Mississippi. 

Benedictine 

—aAt the invitation of Bishop Schlarmann, St. Bede’s 
Abbey has taken over Spalding Institute, the Central 
Catholic High School for boys at Peoria,.Illinois. Fa- 
ther Boniface Martin, O. S. B., has been named Prior 
of the community at Peoria. 

—The Very Rev. Anthony ’Gulder, O. S. B., Prior of 
the Abbey of Ottobeuren in Bavaria, died on July 26th 
in his sixtieth year. The deceased, who was professed 
at St. Stephen’s Abbey, Augsburg, Oct. 4, 1896, and 
ordained June 24, 1899, had been in poor health for 
some time. 

—tThe former Benedictine Abbey of St. Blaise in the 
Black Forest in Baden, dating back to the tenth cen- 

(Concluded on page 156) 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of 
paper used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


NOTE:—tThe questioner from Detroit, Mich., will 
find a complete answer to her question in the VIIIth 
Volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia. And the ques- 
tioner from St. Louis, Mo., should kindly read the VIIth 
Chapter of Saint John’s Gospel. 





Why do Catholics not add the words “For thine is 
the kingdom,” etc., when saying the Our Father? 


The very fact that Saint Luke omits the words “For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory for- 
ever” is itself a pretty good reason for believing that 
an early copyist of Saint Matthew’s Gospel added those 
words, or that some copyist found them on the margin 
of the page and mistakenly inserted them in the text. 
In the most ancient manuscripts of Saint Matthew’s 
Gospel these words do not occur in connection with the 
Lord’s prayer. Saint Jerome, in the fourth century, 
rejected them as an interpolation. 


Who was the first Saint to be formally canonized? 


The first Saint to enjoy a formal and solemn can- 
onization was Saint Ulric, the Bishop of Augsburg. 
His canonization took place on February 3, 993. 


Why do Catholics make the sign of the Cross? 


Because it is an Apostolic and devotional practice; 
it is an open profession of their belief in the Trinity, 
in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and in His death upon 
the Cross for our salvation. Nearly all the writers of 
the early Church speak frequently of the sign of the 
Cross. 


Who were the Jainists? 


Jainism is a form of religion that originated in India 
in pre-Christian times. It is very much akin to 
Buddhism in many ways; by some considered just a 
form of it, by others the source of Buddhism. This form 
of religion is still to be found in India to-day. 


How many different languages are used at the 
present time in the Ritual of the Church? 


Nine languages are used at the present time in the 
ritual of the Church: Latin, Greek, Syriac, Armenian, 
Coptic, Arabic, Slavonic, Georgian, and Roumanian. 
In all of these cases the langu used is not the 
modern spoken tongue, but an ancient form no longer 
in daily use. 


Is there any particular reason why the hosts used 
for communion are cut in a circular form? 

Since the third century in the Roman rite both the 
large and the small hosts are cut in a circular form, 
since a circle is considered the emblem of eternity, 
having no beginning and no end. 


Sometime ago I ae meg upon the expression “Jubi- 
late Sunday.” What does it mean and is it something 
like Gaudete and Laetare Sunday? 


Jubilate Sunday is the third Sunday after Easter, 
and, like Gaudete and Laetare Sunday, is named from 
the opening word of the Introit of the Mass. Whilst 
it is hkewise a day of special rejoicing, it does not hold 
= the notable place occupied by the two other Sun- 

ays, which are days of rejoicing within times of litur- 
gical penance and mortification. 


Is it true that the organ was invented by Saint 
Cecilia and hence is the only instrument of music al- 
lowed in the church? 

That Saint Cecilia invented the organ is an oft 
repeated story but is purely a legend. The organ as 
we now have it is a — development and many 
have been responsible for its present perfection. The 
Motu Proprio of Pius X its the use of other 
musical instruments in the church with certain restric- 
tions and with the sanction of the Bishop. 


Would you please be able to furnish me with the 
information concerning the authorship of the following 
words: “Short-lived is the glory that is given and 
received by men. Sadness ever accompanieth the glory 
of this world?” Are they taken from ead Scripture? 

The words you have quoted are found in “The Imi- 
tation of Christ,” the second book and the sixth chapter. 


What is meant by the expression “the canonical 
hours” ? 

The official prayers which every priest is obliged to 
say every day are called the “Divine Office” and this is 
divided into seven parts known as the canonical hours. 


When did the election of the Pope by the Cardinals 
only come into being? 

The election of the Pope by the Cardinals was de- 
creed by Pope Nicholas II, in 1059. Prior to that time 
= Pope was chosen by the clergy and the people of 

me. 


Could the scapular be given to an infant and, if so, 
would the child have to be invested again when it 
came to the use of reason? 


An infant could be invested with the scapular and a 
reinvestment when coming to the use of reason would 
not be required. However, the ordinary custom is to 
wait till the child has attained the use of reason before 
investing with the scapular. 


In a newspaper article lately I read where a number 
of Bishops at a certain celebration wore the mantel- 
letta. Will you please tell me what it is? 


The mantelletta is a short mantle, a sleeveless short 
cloak of silk, with openings for the arms and worn 
over the rocket, or ty A Bishop wears the man- 
telletta only outside of his own diocese. 


What is signified at a baptism when the priest moist- 
ens his finger and touches the ears and the nostrils of 
the child? 

By touching of the ears is aigpited the opening of 
the understanding to the Divine Word and the tou — 
of the nostrils signifies the sweetness of the spiri 
life. All liturgists claim that the use of the saliva is to 
remind us of the cure of he dumb man by Our Savior, 
as put down in the Gospel of Saint Mark. 
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+ Our Sioux Indian Missions + 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 











Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B? Mail to St. Michael, N. D. Express 
and freight via Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Hildebrand Elliott, O. S. B. Mail to St. Ann’s 
Mission, Belcourt, N. D. Express and freight via 
Rolla, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B., and Rev. Fintan Baltz, 0. S. B. Mail to 
Immaculate Conception Mission, Stephan, S. D. Ex- 
press and freight via Hi D 


ore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, 0. 8. B., and Rev. Richard 
Matting’y, 0. S. B. Mail to St. Paul’s Mission, Marty, 
S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





END OF VACATION 

The mission grounds are filled with various kinds of 
equipages on the first day of school, bringing little ones 
from far and near, that they might be clothed, fed, and 
taught by the good Mission Sisters. Many of them, 
unused to being away from home, begin to weep and 
lament when they see their parents depart, but the 
good Sisters soon take care of this. A friendly arm 
around the shoulders, and a trip to the kitchen, where 
the cook Sister has some cookies hidden away in the 
crock, or perhaps a lollypop or two, and the tears are 
dried, confidence is restored, and smiles return. Others 
again, having experienced the pleasant security of the 
warm rooms, clean beds, and good food, leap down from 
the vehicles with alacrity, and into Sister’s or Father’s 
arms. Once their confidence is gained, they are ex- 
tremely affectionate, and the missionaries have but to 
make their appearance, and they are immediately sur- 
rounded by a swarm of adoring young ones. 

They come with the greatest confidence, knowing 
they will be well taken care of during the trying 
Dakota winter, when their own log or frame shacks are 
wholly inadequate to keep out the cold, the winds, and 
the fine driving snow. But they know nothing of the 
sleepless nights the missionaries often spend, trying to 
figure out how to meet the bills which they were 
obliged to incur for necessaries. Drowsy little heads 
rest sweetly and easily on care-free pillows in warm 
dormitories, the little bodies comforted by warm food 
and proper clothing, their souls directed to God, Whom 
they are taught to love and revere. The missionaries 
look to us who read these lines with appeal in their 
eyes, for the people out in the States are their only 
hope; they came with empty hands but willing hearts, 
and made the bleak prairie blossom out into a shelter 
and a haven for innumerable poor, neglected souls, 
many of whom are now grown up into respectable 
Catholic men and women, who, in turn, send their own 
children to the Mission school. They try to pay and 
help out whenever they have a few cents, but they have 
so little, it does not amount to much, although the spirit 
is there. 

ST. PAUL’S MISSION 

Father Sylvester writes that everything has been 

either dried up by the drought, or eaten up by grass- 


hoppers. In June everything looked promising; the 
fields were green, and the garden truck was coming up 
in vigorous strength. Many Indians planted gardens, 
and had these materialized, it would have helped out 
many a poverty-stricken larder. But alas! Hot, scorch- 
ing winds, with the lack of rain, kept much of the 
small grain from growing large enough to cut and in- 
jured other crops. To make matters worse, the grass- 
hoppers pounced down in ever-increasing hordes, until 
now, some of the fields look as if a cyclone had swept 
over them. The leaves of some of the trees were eaten 
and even the bark of young trees was not spared. 
Father assures us that many of the “tall” stories heard 
about the ravenous appetites of these terrible insects 
are literally true. They have been known to half gnaw 
away a pair of canvas gloves, and to bore holes and 
roughen the surface of hardwood shovel handles. When 
there is no green food about, they will attack whatever 
can satisfy their voracious appetites. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 

The Indian people are coming every day in increasing 
numbers to the Mission, seeking food and the neces- 
saries of life. They come with old tin cans and bottles, 
glad to accept anything the cook Sister can spare, and 
also the rectory. They are given whatever is at hand, 
but it is a great-enough problem to feed and clothe the 
children properly, let alone take care of all the adults. 
Yet, they cannot be left to starve. Many a time Father 
looks with despair into his purse, and stares with con- 
sternation at the file of unpaid bills on his desk, and 
wonders how much longer he will be able to hold out. 
Then with hope born of despair, he reaches for his 
pen and begins to write his friends—how well he knows 
that they, too, have had misfortunes. Yet, for the 
children’s sakes, he must beg and beg again for help. 
Some of them always respond—even those who can 
ill spare the money; yet they know that they will be 
richly repaid by the blessings drawn down upon their 
households by this act of charity and by the Indian 
children’s prayers. Many of them never respond; the 
letters are laid aside and forgotten—not purposely, we 
are sure, for if -they could see these pitiful people 
struggling so hard to live, they would send what they 
could at once. Let us heed the missionary’s letters 
and send him cheer! 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 

Our good Father Ambrose passed through St. Louis 
and paid a visit to Clare Hampton. He had been 
through a hard siege of illness, during which he was 
indeed very low; but he attributes his cure to the 
prayers of one thousand Indian children—those of the 
three Benedictine missions, and, thanks be to God, 
to-day he is once again well and hearty, and looking 
better than ever! Father Damian has had a hard time 
running the Mission all by himself, to say nothing of 

(Concluded on page 160) 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: Oftentimes the 
boys and girls who live far removed from a Catholic 
church and school and in strictly non-Catholic com- 
munities hear a great deal of untruth against their 
holy religion. They hear the priests ridiculed and the 
practices of Holy Church spoken of in a slighting 
manner, and as a result they feel embarrassed if a 
priest comes to their town or community for fear of 
what their friends may say. 

Unfortunately there are magazines and papers whose 
sole object for existence seems to be to ridicule Catho- 
lics. However, we are instructed that a person’s atti- 
tude toward priests is a very convincing mark of the 
type of Catholic that he is. 


We must remember that Christ our Lord was the 
founder of our holy religion and that He was born in 
an out-of-the-way corner, we may say, of the world. He 
lived away from the attractions of the world as a poor 
carpenter and then for three years He traveled about 
on foot—people call that mode of travel “hitch-hiking” 
nowadays—preaching and teaching, and seeking for 
good men and true to work with Him. He healed the 
sick and forgave sins, and He established the Catholic 
Church, he gave to the twelve Apostles, who worked 
with Him, the power of ordaining priests so that as 
long as time shall last there will be men in the world 
who have from Christ the priestly office to help and 
save in His name the souls of men. 

Now when a young man is ordained a priest, he re- 
ceives in his soul a spiritual mark or character and 
he receives spiritual powers which make him really 
like to Christ. He becomes the agent or the ambassador 
of Christ. His words are the words of Christ when 
he performs the duties of his priestly office. He has the 
power to forgive sins in confession in the name of 
Christ, he has power to offer up the sacrifice of the 
Mass in which Christ changes the bread and wine into 
His Body and Blood. 

You see, then, that the priest in performing his 
sacred duties takes on a character which is sacred and 
holy and entirely apart from his own personal 
character. 

Now the powers of the priest do not depend upon his 
own personal sanctity. The priest who is the least 
worthy can forgive sins as effectively as the one who 
is the most holy, even as the worst of sinners can bap- 
tize a person in danger of death as validly as a very 
worthy Catholic. 

No matter what the character or personality of the 
priest may be, as Christ’s ambassador or agent his 





character is holy and should be respected by all Catho- 


lics. The stronger the faith of Catholics the higher 


regard they have for the priestly office. They are 
willing to overlook the mistakes or human elements 
in the priest’s character and pay respect to the dig- 
nity which Christ has given him. 

Once a man has been ordained a priest, he never 
loses that priestly character which is imprinted on his 
soul. 

Some priests have personal characteristics that are 
less pleasing than others, perhaps, and for this reason 
are not as popular with the people, but this is no 
reason that they should not be respected nor honored 
and the good Catholic will overlook any or all defects 
in personality and respect him as the representative of 
Christ the head of the church. 

A good Catholic will never criticize a priest, for it 
does harm to the person speaking and certainly can 
work no good to the priest. What may seem to be a 
fault to some persons may not be so in reality. 

Character may be likened to a very beautiful and 
delicate flower which can be easily withered, and it is 
very very wrong to speak any word that might lessen 
the respect of others for the priest, who should receive 
all the help necessary to enable him to carry on the 
work of Christ in an efficient manner. 

And so, Boys and Girls, I hope you will use every 
opportunity to speak a good word for your pastor, and 
for all priests. You will be much happier if you think 
only kind thoughts and say only kind words of your 
priest. You do not know how difficult are his labors, 
nor what trials he has to bear. When you hear others 
criticize, do what you can to discourage uncharitable 
remarks. You will like some priests better than others, 
but it really is no concern of yours or mine to judge. 

As good Catholics let us regard all priests as Christ’s 


messengers and give them honor and respect for His 
sake and in His name. 


SIN 


How many kinds of sin are there? 
say? Yes, that is correct. 
and Venial—that is right. 

And just what is the difference between mortal and 
venial sin? 

Venial sin is a small offence against the law of God. 
It is not a big enough sin to send a soul to hell, yet 
it makes God displeased and makes the devil very 
happy. 


Two, did you 
What are they? Mortal 


A mortal sin is a big sin. It takes away the spirit- — 
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ual life of the soul and brings everlasting death and 
damnation to it. If we die in mortai sin, we lose our 
souls for all eternity. God loves a clean soul, one that 
has no stain of sin. 

A soul in venial sin is sick, and if it is not cured by 
sorrow or by good deeds, it may fall into mortal sin. A 
soul that is stained with venial sin must be cleaned in 
the fires of purgatery before it can enter Heaven. 

If death comes when a,soul is black with mortal sin, 
that soul must go to hell for all eternity. 

Venial sin makes the soul spotted and dirty and un- 
clean in the sight of God. ; 

It requires three things to make a sin mortal: It 
must be a big or grievous sin, we must know at the 
time—and think of it—that it is a grievous sin, and we 
must have the intention to commit a grievous sin. 

You know what mortal sins are: missing Mass on 
Sundays through your own fault, eating meat inten- 
tionally on Fridays, receiving Holy Communion when 
you know you are in mortal sin, sins against purity, 
and other serious offences. 

If you know that you have committed a mortal sin, 
say an act of contrition quickly so you will be rein- 
stated in God’s favor, but you must go to confession 
before you receive Holy Communion again. 

All big sins have their beginnings in little sins, so 
try to avoid the little sins and you will not so easily 
commit the big sins. 


A very pretty little poem has been submitted to us 
for this issue by Mary McDevitt, 141 Medford St., Ar- 
lington, Mass. We shall be glad to hear from you 
again, Mary. 


TO THE YOUNG ALTAR BOY 
Mary McDevitt 


Oh, happy child of God’s own Grace, 
With innocent eyes above white lace, 


Strong little fingers tense and tight, 
Lovingly place the book just right. 


Now to the side to kneel in prayer, 
Bowing that head, so gentle and fair. 


One little favor I ask sincere, 
Please speak and ask our God to hear, 


We who sit back and watch you serve, 
As God, the Father alone doth deserve, 


Breathe a plea—my child for me, 
For who could love you greater than He? 


Remember me, dear, if just a nod, 
When you’re so close, so close to God. 


Suggestions for party games will be welcomed by 
THE CORNER. 

Would you like to see Cross Word Puzzles in THE 
CORNER again? Some of the readers would. 
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LESSON IN EXPRESSION FOR A LITTLE GIRL 


Little girls and boys like to speak pieces and since 
it will soon be time for school programs, we are pre- 
senting one for the use of the youngest in the Cor- 
NER, 

SUNDAY IRONING 


Little Maid Marian, four years old, 
Was ironing her dolly’s new gown, 
With her brows puckered up 

In painstaking frown, 

Under her tresses of gold. 


When nurse, coming in, said, 

“Don’t you know it’s a sin 

Any work to begin 

On the day that the Lord sanctifies?” 


Then sweetly answered this wise little tot, 
“Don’t you suppose, that the good Lord knows 
That this little iron isn’t hot?” 


LESSON 


(Say opening lines slowly and clearly. Turn to Right 
for nurse. Place hands on hips. Look severe. Use re- 
proving tone of voice. 

Turn to Left for little girl. Look up with aggrieved 
expression and say petulantly, “Don’t you suppose,” 
ete. 

Make a graceful bow and walk off gracefully.) 


THE PARTY 


“Let’s have a party!” “What shall we do to have 
fun?” 

Yes, the big question is what shall we do for enter- 
tainment at the party? Unless there is something go- 
ing on every minute, a party is dull and uninteresting 
and becomes a bore. 

I went to a party recently where grown folk and 
children mingled and where everyone had a wonderful 
time playing every minute. 

Ring-Around-The-Circle was one of the games. Per- 
haps that isn’t the real name of the game but it serves 
the purpose nicely. 

All players form a circle and close hands over a 
string that is tied together and long enough to reach 
around the group. The string is run through some- 
body’s ring before being tied. One player, or two if 
the circle is large, stands in the center. The ring is 
passed from one pair of hands to another while those 
in the center attempt to locate it. When the ring is 
found, then the person who has it must go to the center, 
and the one in the center goes back te the circle. 


MY GRANDFATHER HAD A ROOSTER 


Arrange your players in a straight line or in a semi- 
circle, either seated or standing. Number one says to 
Number 2: “My Grandfather had a rooster.” 

Number 2 to No.1: “A what?” 

No. 1 to No. 2: “A rooster.” 
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No. 2 to No. 3: “My grandfather had a rooster.” 

No. 3 to No. 2: “A what?” 

No. 2 to No.1: “A What?” 

The game continues in this maner until the last 
player is reached and each time the question goes back 
to the leader until all down the line each asks the 
other: “A what?” and each answers the other: “A 
Rooster.” 

When the last player is reached and he says: “My 
Grandfather had a rooster,” then Number 1 says to 
number 2: “My grandfather had a rooster and it went 
cock-a-doodle-doo !” 

No. 2 says to No. 1: “How?” 

The game continues until the entire line is saying 
“Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 

The arms may be flopped in imitation of wings and 
this adds to the amusement. Play fast. 


TOSS THE BALL is another game that is just 
oodles of fun. Line up your players in two rows hav- 
ing an even number on each side. Give each leader a 
football. At a signal the ball is raised high in both 
hands over the head and grasped by the second player 
who passes it to the third, and so on. 

When the last player gets the ball, he must run 
up and take his place in front of Number One and 
pass the ball as before. This continued till the last 
player heads the group, the game being to determine 
which side can put its last player at the head. Play 
the game rapidly and it is great sport, as well as good 
exercise. 


TELLTALE EXAMINATIONS 


People go about Venice to Gorgonzolas. 

A polygon is a man who has many wives. 

A brunette is a young bear. 

Ambiguity means having two wives living at the 
same time. 

Doctors say that fatal diseases are the worst. 

A figure of speech is a way of talking or writing by 
which you say what you don’t mean and yet mean what 
you say. 

A cirele is a line which meets its other end without 
ending. 

The Normans introduced the Frugal System. 


Autumn Fruits 
(Concluded from page 133) 


easily fall. Consequently the weeds of vice spring up 
with the wheat which is finally smothered. The only 
legitimate excuse that Catholic parents may have for 
not sending their children to the Catholic school is im- 
possibility. Parents who send their children to other 
schools for any other reason, expose them to the danger 
of loss of faith. Greater harm they could not do them. 
Those who have suffered shipwreck as to their faith are 
without number. Thoughtless, reckless parents who 
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have been the rocks upon which these ships have been 
dashed to pieces will one day have to give answer for 
their criminal neglect. The flimsy pretexts they now 
put forward for not safeguarding the souls that are 
placed in their keeping will not be accepted by an 
omniscient Judge. 


Notes of Interest 
(Concluded from page 151) 


tury, which was confiscated in 1806, has been purchased 
and presented to the Jesuits, who will transfer their 
boys’ school thither from Feldkirch, Austria. 

—The Most Rev. Andrew MacDonald, O. S. B., Arch- 
bishop of Edinburgh, Scotland, accompanied to Lourdes 
the national Scotch pilgrimage, which numbered more 
than 1000. There were 120 invalids in the party. 

—Dom Gilbert Thomas, O. S. B., a monk of Prink- 
nash Priory in England, formerly an Anglican Bene- 
dictine, who entered the Church with the other Caldey 
monks in 1913, has passed to his reward. 

—Sister Mary Nicola Eyer, 0. S. B., one of the 
pioneer Benedictine Sisters at Mt. Angel, Oregon, died 
on August Ist. Sister Nicola, one of the oldest of a 
family of fifteen children, was born in Switzerland on 
October 10, 1865. Having come to America in 1876 to 
join the Oregon community, she made her religious 
profession on August 2, 1887. 


Why the Mad Scramble? — 
(Concluded from page 150) 


My rut isn’t hideous. The furnishing is old- 
fashioned, to be sure, in design. We love it for 
just that feature; and the old mellowed walnut 
is very dear to us. 

I spent a week-end early in the year with a 
friend who had been thrown out of the rut by 
the force of a magnificent legacy. Theirs was 
a palace built by experts—decorated and fur- 
nished by exports. It was a masterpiece—but 
not a home. 

No sitting down to a comfortable chat as in 
the old days. It was see this, see that—know 
what this cost? Long crotchety sighs, bore- 
dom—homesickness. Nice old-fashioned folks 
prodded out of a loved comfortable rut! 

Don’t get into a rut the prodders shout. If 
we should ask them why, they’d have to answer 
us: “Because you’ll be so comfortable you'll 
never want to get out again.” 

So, there we are—the very best argument for 
ruts that could be brought forth. 
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Abbey and Seminary 


—Because of occasional rains and milder temperature 
that prevailed, the first half of August was very agree- 
able. As we write, green yards and vegetation remind 
us more of early June than the end of summer. Many 
other parts of the country are affected by drouth. 


—As announced last month Father Abbot invested a 
number of clerical novices at the altar before High 
Mass on August 5th. There were nine in the class, 
but Mr. Henry Baltz of Indianapolis, who was laid up 
at the time with ivy poisoning, had to wait five days 
to begin his novitiate. Father Prior invested him on 
the feast of St. Lawrence. About fifty students and a 
goodly number of relatives of the newly invested were 
present for the ceremony on August 5th. 


—Father Clement Bastnagel, J. U. D., class of ’23, 

who spent the past three years at Rome, where he won 
a degree in theology, paid us a brief visit on August 
1st in company with Father Leonard Wernsing, class of 
21, of St. Joseph’s Church, Evansville. Dr. Bastnagel 
will teach Canon Law at the Catholic University this 
year. 
—tThe brothers and the clerics of the Abbey had 
their respective outings at Camp Benedict in the early 
part of August. The brothers chose the first three 
days of the month for relaxation. Divided in two 
groups of three days each, the clerics enjoyed camp life 
the following week. A near tragedy that would have 
thrown a pall of sorrow over the vacation was averted 
only by an act of Divine Providence. On the evening 
of August 9th, when a group of the first division was 
returning, an automobile with five clerics skidded on 
the top of a hill, gliding off a road that had been made 
slippery by the falling rain. The vehicle in its mad 
plunge into the depths below turned three somersaults. 
The instrument to restrain it from dashing to the 
bottom was a small cedar tree that jutted out from the 
steep hillside. This held both the car and its occupants 
from a further fall of some sixty foot into the bed of 
the Little Blue River. Fortunately the badly scared 
travelers escaped without scratch or bruise. Very little 
damage was done to the automobile, a new Chevrolet. 
After the car had been pulled up on the road again, 
and the tank refilled with gasoline, it was able to re- 
turn under its own power. It is not difficult to con- 
jecture what might have happened had the vehicle 
fallen to the bottom of the 100-foot embankment into 
the river. 


—Father Victor Dux, O. S. B., assistant at St. Bene- 
dict’s Church, Evansville, conducted the summer retreat 
for the Benedictine Sisters at Ferdinand. At the close 
of the spiritual exercises on August 7th Father Abbot 
presided at the ceremony of taking perpetual vows. 
Father Placidus Kempf, Subprior of the Abbey, 
preached the sermon. 


—Mr. Frank Wells, our dairyman, who had been 
nearly two months in St. Joseph’s Infirmary at Louis- 
ville with a badly infected hand, returned to us early 
in August greatly improved in health. For a time it 
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seemed that he could not recover. Prayer with the 
best of medical attention and expert nursing has re- 
stored Mr. Wells to us. Dr. Joe Henry, College ’05-’07, 
assistant to the nationally-known Dr. Irvin Abell, had 
the case in charge. 


—Father Martin Pollard, 0. S. B., Ph. D., of Mt. 
Angel, Oregon, who for the past six years had been 
studying in Rome, where he won the doctorate in 
philosophy, spent several days with us in the fore part 
of August while returning from the Eternal City to his 
monastic home. ‘ 


—According to report our Fathers Bernard Beck and 
Patrick Shaughnessy have successfully passed their 
final examinations at Rome for the doctorate in 
theology. The degree, however, under a new ruling 
will not be conferred upon them before the end of 
another school year. They will be required to spend 
some hours in the classroom in this coming year. For 
the summer they have gone to the Abbey of Maredsous 
in Belgium, where they will work on their thesis, 
which will have to be presented and defended before 
they may add an STD to their names. 


—Brother Conrad received word from far-off Baden 
that his aged father passed away early in the summer. 
R. LP. 


—The students will return on September 12th for the 
opening of fall term of school. Actording to indica- 
tions there will be a large crowd in the Major Semi- 
nary. 





Sodality in India Wants Papers 


The Editor, 

“The Grail,” 

St. Meinrad, Indiana, U. S. A. 
Dear Sir, 

From your esteemed periodical we come to know of 
the help you render to the Apostolate of the Press by 
giving publicity to appeals of this nature. As we have 
a section in our Sodality specially dedicated to this 
apostolic work, we should like to be partakers of such 
benefits. 

We shall, therefore, be much obliged if you will 
kindly give publicity to this appeal and shall be deeply 
grateful to any of your readers who would be generous 
enough to remail to us their copies of THE GRAIL, or 
any other Catholic periodicals, like the “Truth,” “The 
Sign,” “Commonweal,” “St. Anthony Messenger,” etc. 
No doubt we cannot repay them for their generosity, 
but it will be consoling for them to know that they will 
be doing immense good by helping us to promote a good 
cause for the greater glory of God. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

Yours very truly, 
R. Athaide. 
Prefect—Propaganda Section, Sodality 
of Our Lady Immaculate and St. Aloysius, St. Xavier’s 
High School, Bombay 1, India. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Our Catholic Schools 


Once again it is September, and we turn our minds 
to the subject of schools. “Every Catholic child in a 
Catholic school” should be our motto, wherever it is pos- 
sible to follow it. While the depression has done much 
havoc to schools in general, it was long before any of 
our Catholic schools capitulated. The brave nuns con- 
tinued to teach, in many cases, without their salaries, 
until conditions in some places grew so bad that they 
were forced to close. Happily, Catholics have managed 
to keep up their schools better than municipalities, and 
although a number of them had to close, the greater 
part of them will be open, ready for work, this fall. 
Some of them may begin a fortnight or a month later, 
and close earlier in the spring, but they are prepared to 
fight bravely, so that Catholic children may receive the 
religious education to which they are entitled. 

For no Catholic child who is forced to go to a secular 
school, can learn as much of religion and morals by 

_mere Sunday school attendance as does the child who is 
daily trained and disciplined by nun-teachers who have 
the welfare of his soul at heart. It has been found 
that Catholics living in a parish where the Catholic 
school is free, have been sending their children to a 
public school. For this, there is absolutely no excuse, 
and such parents are heavily responsible. Such chil- 
dren will carry the public school atmosphere with them 
throughout life, and will doubtless send their own chil- 
dren to the public school, bringing them up in the same 
manner as they themselves were brought up. 

In order to have the faith deeply implanted in its 
soul, a child must learn about it from its earliest years, 
every day, and live in a truly Catholic atmosphere at 
home and at school. Parents with a deep, reverent love 
for Holy Mother Church will see to it that, whatever 
the sacrifice, their children will be enrolled in a Catho- 
lic school. 


The Spinet Desk 


The spinet desk of the present day is a piece of fur- 
niture reconstructed from the forerunner of our mod- 
ern-day piano. These old-time instruments went by 
several names—clavichord, dulcimer, spinet, virginal. 
They were all early forms of the square piano, and 
while a few of them were produced at an early date in 
the American Colonies, most of them were brought over 
from Europe. George Astor, uncle of our own John 
Jacob Astor, lost in the Titanic disaster, was one of 


these English spinet makers; another was John Broad- 
wood & Sons, and we sometimes see the latter name on 
our modern pianos. 


The early spinet was a plain, rectangular box, placed 
upon a table for playing. When not in use it could be 
kept out of sight in a cupboard. Later a special stand 
was provided, which developed into attached legs. When 
these had been added, the spinet became a permanent 
part of the furnishings of a room. Its comparatively 
light weight permitted the use of very slender legs. 
Its tone was delicate and tenuous, unlike any instru- 
ment which we have to-day. No one knows just who 
the ingenious person was who first thought of making 
a desk out of a spinet. But it is a common practice 
now for someone to buy an antique spinet from some 
cobwebbed New England attic and have a cabinet- 
maker take out the keyboard and strings. Generally 
an extension slide is added so as to provide more space. 
Often cubby-holes and small drawers are added. 


Modern cabinetmakers now produce excellent repro- 
ductions of these old spinets, with regulation-hinged 
covers, which, when opened, prove to be vefy attractive 
desks. Sometimes real spinets can be found in the 
antique shops, and their age may be ascertained by the 
shape of their legs. The first, very slender legs were 
probably made in and around 1691, while the Heppel- 
white, tapering spade foot and the round-turned vase- 
shaped leg were used around 1810 and 1830 respective- 
ly. , 


Eucharistica 


Many make excuses to themselves when the priest 
exhorts them to daily Communion: one says it is in- 
convenient to go to church every day to receive; an- 
other thinks he is not perfect enough; a third thinks 
that is carrying religion too far; a fourth says he is 
not worthy to receive our Lord every day. Going to 
Mass and Communion every day is, first of all, a matter 
of arranging one’s daily routine in such a manner that 
daily attendance at Mass will not interfere with tem- 
poral duties. A mother with small children has, per- 
haps, the only plausible excuse; most of the rest of us 
can arrange to go, if we but exert ourselves a little 
bit. The person who goes to work can always find an 
early Mass in the parish, and many do avail them- 
selves of this privilege; it means rising a little earlier, 
and going to bed earlier the evening before. But this 
is really conducive to health. 
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As to the half hour which is spent at Mass every 
morning, almost anyone can spare that away from 
household duties; many women spend much more time 
than that just gossiping over the fence, and think 
nothing of it. As to thinking that one is not perfect 
enough, a certain saint used to think the same, and re- 
mained away from Communion now and then for that 
reason; but by and by she began to wonder if she 
would ever be worthy, for, try as she might, some lit- 
tle fault always slipped in to make her feel unworthy. 
So she finally decided that being a human being, if she 
remained away a million years and prepared herself 
as carefully as she could, she could never quite become 
fully worthy of the Lord of Heaven and ea¥th. No 
human being can ever be worthy of Him; it is be- 
cause we are so weak and unworthy that we need Him 
—daily, hourly, and that is why He wants us to receive 
Him as often as possible. 


As to carrying religion too far, we can never do too 
much for God; though each one of us served Him a 
million years, day and night, it would never be enough! 


Candlewick Spreads 


The old-fashioned candlewick spread has once again 
come into vogue; it was first made by the housewives 
of 100 years ago, and was called “candlewick” because 
the embroidery was done with the coarse, white yarn 
then employed for the wicks of homemade candles. 
Doubtless the thrifty housewife of those days, wishing 
something fancy for her bedroom, and not having any- 
thing else in the house but this candlewick yarn, de- 
cided to make use of it to ornament her spreads, with 
the result that her work is now much imitated, and the 
antique candlewiek counterpanes of 100 years ago are 
worth their weight in gold to-day. These old counter- 
panes are generally of a creamy hue, which was the old 
* style; to-day these spreads are imitated in color, and 
are very beautiful. 

The design of the old candlewick spreads was worked 
out by small tufts of yarn or by tiny knots or loops; 
or a combination of these methods was employed. 
Again, the design may be simply outlined in a coarse 
stitch, or a fine stitch is used for outline, and the cen- 
ters filled in with tufting or looping. Sometimes a 
geometrical design was used, as, for instance, squares 
or oblongs, with a star or leaf in each. Or many rows 
of candlewicking mark off the squares, and end up with 
a rosette in the center. Sometimes geometrical designs 
were mingled with sprays of flowers or patriotic em- 
blems; those of early Republican days often bore 
eagles and stars, the empty space around this central 
emblem being surrounded by flowering plants spring- 
ing from pots or vases. Often the date and name of 
the owner was embroidered on these spreads. 

An important part of the candlewick spread was the 
fringe, made of candlewick yarn, and knotted simply, 
or, in the case of a very elaborate spread, more iniri- 
cate knotting and a very wide fringe. No machine art 
can stimulate the best of these interesting fringes. 
Curtain valances, dresser and table covers may all be 
made to match the spread. 
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Utilizing Cut-Ouats 


Pictures cut from magazines and other sources may 
be utilized in various ways to beautify the nursery or 
children’s bedroom. Have an almost plain paper put 
on the walls, or one with a neutral background—faint 
gray stripes or some pale all-over design—and then 
cut out all the pretty, appealing colored pictures from 
ads, stories, and articles—children, ladies, animals, 
babies, etc., and paste them on the walls along the base- 
board and around doors and windows. Or a better 
way might be to have the’ lower part of the wall, say 
four feet from the floor, papered in a darker shade, 
and the rest of the wall lighter, as a sort of wains- 
coting. The top edge of this wainscoting would have a 
narrow banding pasted on, and the colored cut-outs 
may be strung along above this banding. 


If the handy man of the house does the papering 
himself, then he may take pleasure in pasting these 
interesting cut-outs up near the ceiling as a border, 
all around the room. But if Daddy has not the*time, 
then it is an easy matter for Mother to place her cut- 
outs on a tray on the bucket rest of the ladder, together 
with a jar of library paste and small brush, and ar- 
range the pretty pictures to her heart’s content. Such 
a border will be of endless interest to the kiddies, and 
especially if one of them is ever sick abed, it will serve 
to amuse him for many a quiet half hour. 


Such cut-outs may be put to other uses also; for 
instance, a screen made of dark cardboard or cloth 
may have these pictures pasted on and varnished; they 
are then washable when soiled. If the table or chairs 
in the children’s room need refinishing, they may be 
enamelled in black or dark gray, and the pictures past- 
ed on and varnished. Children enjoy such decorations 
and will examine them and talk them over again and 
again with their little companions. 


Man Learns to Use Fire 


When Adam and Eve were driven out of the garden 


of Eden, they knew nothing of fire; in the garden, 
where it was always warm, they had no need of it, and 
as long as they and their descendants remained in the 
warm southern regions, they probably never thought 
of such a thing. But as man began to migrate north- 
ward, and the seasons changed from warm to cold, they 
probably suffered a great deal without this comforting 
element. Just how it was first discovered is not 
known; perhaps a forest fire was his first introduc- 
tion; or perhaps while working with wood, he detected 
a spark, or smelt a burnt odor. The difficulty of kin- 
dling a fire by the primitive stick-twirling method made 
it necessary to establish a regular fire keeper, perhaps ° 
some old woman, no longer active and agile on her 
feet; when the others went out from their cave home 
to hunt food, the aged grandmother probably was dele- 
gated to keep the home fires burning. 

Gradually, man, thrown upon his own resources, 
learned to do many things; he learned that by placing 
food in the hot ashes of a fire, or placing it in the heat 
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above the fire, various foods became more delicious, 
besides being hot and comforting to a chilled stomach. 
He learned to hunt, to clear land, to make boats which 
would float on the water, to mold metal and bake clay 
—all by the aid of fire. By the help of fire, he learned 
to make pottery vessels which held water, and this in 
turn suggested the idea of having a tile roof on his 
house. At first he wondered how he could make a large 
tile, big enough to cover the entire house; then the 
idea of making many small tiles and laying them side 
by side to keep the water out, came. He baked his 
tiles by placing squares of dried mud in the hot ashes 
of his fire. After he had discovered how to make fire, 
he was no longer afraid to wander farther North, until 
to-day we have people even in the coldest climates of 
the earth. Man discovered, too, that a fire at night 
kept at bay the wild animals, and in all ages, his social 
life centered around it. 


Household Hints 


Store jams and jellies in a cool, dry, clean place; if 
some of the lids of glasses are missing, tie white paper 
over the top of each. Then the paraffine will stay clean 
and may be used over and over again. In September, 
pluck hydrangea blooms that have turned green on the 
bush, and place without water in vases. They will dry 
in the position placed, and remain lifelike all winter. 


A soft gum eraser will remove finger marks and 
other smears from wall paper and shades, if they are 
not greasy. Such an eraser often removes what the 
patent wall-paper cleaners refuse to clean. It often 
pays to purchase several large ones, and clean whole 
shades with them. 


If you find small cuts in your good towels, depend 
upon it, it is from careless wiping of razor blades; 
provide a special razor cloth in the bathroom and save 
the towels. 


For an engagement present a club of girls may each 
give a fancy teacup and saucer to the member who is 
to be married; each cup and saucer may be different. 


Recipes 
Purchase only bunches that 


CREAMED BROCCOLI: 
are dark-green, for best flavor. Remove tough stalks 
and out leaves, and soak heads downward in salted 
water for an hour. Then boil for twenty minutes and 
drain the moment they are tender. Make a cream 
sauce of two tablespoons butter rubbed smooth with 
two teaspoons flour in a pan; then pour in a cup of 
cream and boil for two minutes, stirring constantly. 
* Pour over broccoli, which has been laid upon buttered 
toast on platter, and sprinkle with paprika. 


VANILLA JUNKET PuppING: Add one package of 
vanilla junket to a pint of lukewarm: milk (not hot) 
and stir briskly for one minute. Pour into waiting des- 
sert glasses and set in warm place until firm. Then 
chill in refrigerator and serve with two tablespoons of 
maple syrup over each dessert. 
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the interesting paper he edits every quarter; there is 
an overwhelming amount of work to be done, but soon 
Father Ambrose will be back helping him. In the 
meantime, there is the sewing machine fund, which 
has been at a standstill, except for two or three dona- 
tions. Three machines have already been purchased, 
but three more are needed, and now, with school be 
ginning, many clothes will be needed by the children, 
and more machines are absolutely imperative. Anyone 
who sews can readily understand what a slow job it is 
to sew by hand for two hundred and fifty children; 
even three machines cannot hurry the work sufficiently, 
as all will need new things when they come back. Send 
donations to Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A Word to Hunters 


INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Watch your so-called trivial injuries. 

Every hunting season brings its appalling list of 
casualties and fatalities which can be diminished, 
mainly by following the “ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure” maxim. Prevention of accidents calls 
for horse sense, a rare commodity, as may be seen from 
the frequent changing of seats of a boat, dragging a 
gun muzzle foremost over a fence or through the 
brush, or carrying loaded guns in improper positions. 

After accidents have happened, the serious ones will 
receive prompt attention and need no further mention 
at this time. It is the slight wounds, so-called trivial 
injuries, that are often neglected. Gunshot shells con- 
tain wadding made of horse hair and therefore wounds 
made from gunshot shells are liable to contain tetanus 
germs. The germ of lockjaw finds favorable condition 
for growth in gunshot wounds, no matter how slight 
they seem. Lockjaw may not infest itself until after 
ten or more days when treatment is a serious problem 
and the outlook grave. Prompt, competent medical at- 
tention at the time of the injury will prevent serious 
developments. A life may depend on the immediate 
decision as to whether or not anti-tetanus serum should 
be given to prevent development of lockjaw. 

Lacerated wounds, scratches from bushes, thorns, 
trees, wires, notably barb wire fence, leave open sur- 
faces for the absorption of infection with possible re- 
sultant blood poisoning. Such abrasions should be 
cleaned and then protected from contamination by clean 
dressings. 

Sprains of joints are often more serious than they 
seem to be at first, and such injuries may call for X-ray 
pictures to exclude bone injury and to be followed by 
rest, by splint or plaster supports, in this way marked- 
ly reducing the period of disability. 

One other frequent source of indisposition calls for 
emphasis, namely, care in the choice of drinking water. 


When in a strange country it should be remembered — 


that water is not always as innocent as it may seem 


and if there is any doubt about the nature of the sup 


ply, be on the safe side, and drink only boiled water. 
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Molly Gavin's | The Hour of Death 
Own Cook Book Are you prepared when the priest 


comes with the Holy Viaticum? 
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The Catholic Woman’s 
Home Guide for Cooking 
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You should have ready the following 


3000 articles: 


Hints and Recipes A small table on which are placed 2 nap- 

old and new kins, a crucifix, 2 candles, a tea spoon, 
2 plates, a glass with water, holy water, 
and cotton. Our Sick Call Outfit amply 
Makes an ideal gift. It is bound | 2™Swers these requirements. 


in a white washable cover. Price $3.50 Postpaid 
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; : lilustrated circular will be glady sent 
Price $1.00 Postpaid on request. 
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Married Life ORDER BLANK 
and 


The Abbey Press, 
Family Handbook St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Dr. Willman’s treatise on 
Family Life Please send me postpaid 
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The Catholic’s best guide for right liv- Molly Gavin’s Own Cook Book 


ing in the married state. : 
Sick Call Outfit 
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Subjects: 
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Sex-Hygiene — Treatise on various Married Life and Family Hand Book 
Eugenics diseases. 
Birth Control Hundreds of other 
Care of the Sick important mat- 
Infant Feeding ters for the bene- 
Training of Children fit of the human 
family. 

A Bishop comments as follows: 

It is a valuable contribution to the liter- 
ature on the subject. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 
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SOUND, SAFE INVESTMENT 


4%, Coupon Notes 


A Good Income with Every Element of Safety 


Interest payable semi-annually. Both interest and principal payable through the office 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. If more convenient for investor, Coupons 
and Notes at maturity may be deposited with any local bank for collection. 


Conservative investors, seeking non-speculative, safe investment and desiring more than 
3% interest, with safety of principal combined with a steady, substantial return, will 
find these Coupon Notes a very attractive investment. 


Denominations: 


$50’s - $100’s - $500’s 


and $1000’s 


How to Purchase these Coupon Notes 


Send us Bank Draft, Express or Money Order or Registered Currency for the amount of 
your purchase. We will forward the Coupon Note to you by registered mail at our risk— 


or 


Instruct us to forward the Coupon Note to the bank in which you keep your account, 
you to pay for the Note after you have consu'ted your banker and inspected Note— 


or 


Send us your personal check and as soon as it has been paid we will forward the Coupon 
Note direct to you by registered mail. 





Upon request we will furnish maturities available 


For full particulars address the 


Bankers and Brokers 
are invited to partici- Rt, Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


pate in the placing of : » . 
thece-/Centdts Matus. St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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